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The Uses of Wire Compensators. 


BALTIMORE, April 19, 1895. 
'TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The remarks relative to automatic compensators, etc., 
in connection with distant signals, in your issue of April 
19, 1895, are of interest, more especially the new appli 
ance mentioned, viz., good discipline and good apparatus. 
(Of course it is understood that these two things are cer- 
tainly conducive to good maintenance, not only of signal 
machinery, but that of any class; but it does not always 
follow that the result obtained is as it should be. 

It has never been demonstrated, nor do I think it pos- 
sible that there is any wire connected signal, let it be 
but 500 ft. from the base of operation, that can be relied 
on to display a clear signal drooped to a given angle the 
year round without some means of automatic compensa- 
tion. Our aim should be to do this, which certainly 
cannot be done by means of adjustment semi-annually. 

My endeavor is to get all interlocking signals to dis- 
play the same angle in the drooped or clear position 
under all variations of temperature. This I have suc- 
ceeded in doing, but not without the aid of a compen- 
sator, some of which have been in service for two years 
without adjustment, and during that time the blade 
has never failed to display the same clear position at 
every reversion ; consequently, I think that every wire- 
connectea signal should have means of compensation in 
order to always clear the blade to a given or proper 
angle (whatever the standard position may be), and not 
allow it to vary between the angles of 45 deg. and 80 
deg. for a clear position. 

Good discipline and good matcerial are all right, but 
even this with semi-annual adjustment will not keep 
the connections in good enough shape to keep up uni- 
formity in the reversed or clear position of any signal. 

I ee 2 PATEN ALL, , Sup’t of Signals. 





The Hogan Boilers. 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., April 17, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Our attention is called to the notice of the Hogan 
Boilers which appears on page 239 of your issue of April 
12. While in the main your account of the visit to our 
factory is correct and very satisfactory, certain inaccu- 
racies, or misapprehensions of results, have crept into 
the notice, which should be corrected. 

The experiment instituted for showing the steadiness 
of the water line when sudden demands for steam are 
made, by opening a 4in. pipe to the atmosphere, was not 
a failure. Unusual conditions were established resemb- 
ling as nearly as possible those which exist when an en- 
gine suddenly requires more steam. Blowing into the 
atmosphere, which was the only possible resort under 
the circumstances, is much more severe on a boiler 
than furnishing steam to an engine under any con- 
ditions that can arise in practice. What was desired to 
be shown was that steam only would leave the boiler, 
under such an experiment, and that no water would be 
blown out with the steam. This was fully proved. The 
extreme rising of the water in the glass necessarily fol- 
lowed the opening of the valve. 

If aquick opening valve had been used, the experiment 
would have been dangerous to try, for the sudden release 
of steam at a pressure of 125 lbs, would have caused an 
excessive vibration to all the parts of the boiler. As it 
‘was the vibration was very great ; nevertheless, no leaks 
were made. 

Referring now to the statements with respect to evapo- 
ration in the article, permit us to say, that the first 
figures you use, 7%, are those indicating the evaporation 
per square foot of heating surface under forced draft, 
and not the water evaporated per pound of coal. The 


second figures which you give, the record of the boiler 
per pound of combustible, namely, 15.98 lbs. of water 
were made in a running test of six hours on January 1, 
last, 


HOGAN BOILER Co. 





Irrigation Excursions. 





HOonoKkus, N. J., April 20. 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I notice on the last page of yesterday’s Railroad 
Gazette, in a letter from Chicago, the statement that the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad has been run- 
ninz Irrigation Excursions, a thing which I should like 
to know alittle more about. The writer of the letter 
does not seem to consider the incident as of much conse- 
quence, but in view of the poverty-stricken condition of 
the A.,T.& S. F. R. R., I think the stock and bond- 
holders should investigate a little. This business should 
be pushed. I donot know much about Western people, 
but here in the East irrigation excursions are the most 
profitable trains the railroads ever run. 

On Sundays in the summer hundreds of thousands of 
people go out of New York City by cars or boat to irri- 
gate at seashore resorts, and the transportation lines 

make thousands of dollars. There is little doubt that, 
but for the facilities for irrigating, the patronage of these 
T should think that if 
the directors of the Atchison would provide suitable hot 
springs and other facilities near the large cities on their 
lines, they could bring the passenger earnings uptoa point 
which would give some hope to the income bondholders. 

I confess, however, that there is one drawback, espe- 
cially on a road touching Chicago, where, I understand, 
the employees of the railroads have been ordered, on 
pain of dismissal, not to irrigate. These passengers 
would have a bad influence on the trainmen. Still the 
distribution of liquids—not through ditches, but on trays 
—is carried on quite freely on the trains of some rail- 
roads, whose traveling public ‘‘demands” café cars, and 
I have never heard that the brakemen were greatly de- 
bauched by the custom. Their pay has never been large 
enough to enable them to meet the café prices. I think, 
however, that café cars ought not to sail under false 
colors, and would suggest that they be called irrigators. 

The very worst thing that could be done would be to 
call thecaféabar. A respectable railroad in New England 
got a bad name in consequence of innocently fastening 
one of Manning, Maxwell & Moore’s bars over the door 
inside the car, along with the ax, sledge-hammer and 
fire bucket. A member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture allowed his fancy to play around this suggestion 
until he lost his head, and he gravely asserted in a de- 
bate that, on the road in question, porters went through 
the cars shouting ‘drinks served in yous seats.” 

And speaking of serving drinks to passengers while 
they keep their seats, reminds me that the ancient fashion 
of carrying drinking water throuyu the cars in a bat- 
tered tin tea kettle still prevails in some parts of New 
England. At least Iam toldso. It is strange that peo- 
ple will stick to the custom of having themselves watered, 
like horses, at the convenience of the water purveyor. It 
is so much better to go to the tank when you are thirsty, 
even if you do have to elbow your way, and have to drink 
out of the same glass that the emigrant infant washes 
his fingers in. You do not have to swallow a glass of 
super-frozen water in three seconds, and you know some- 
thing about the nature of the dirt you are assimilating. 

Perhaps, however, it will be well to keep the teakettles 
in training, for the bar car willsoon be wanted in New 
England, as well as elsewhere; and come to think of it, 
the boy with the tin pot would be just the adjunct 
necessary to make the train-bar a success everywhere. It 
would beat the ‘“‘cold-tea” arrangement, in the Senate 
restaurant at Washington, all hollow. I predict that the 
Massachusetts Assemblyman’s erratic statement will 
some day be true; only the porters will not shout their 
wares. The less they shout the more they will sell. 


D. Q. 





Penalties for Failure to Distribute Traffic. 





NEw YorK, April 22, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your announcement last week of the activn of the 
Central Traffic roads in agreeing to make deposits of 
money to guarantee good faith in their agreement 
to divide the tonnage out of Chicago, you ex- 
press the opinion that this action is an uncalled 
for infringement of the national law against pool- 
ing. Now, while I do not wish to find fault with 
your position; and as, in consequence of the un- 
certainties and difficulties surrounding the whole sub- 
ject, it is quite possible that your view may prove to have 
been justified, it may not be amiss for me to call the at- 
tention of your readers to some of the considerations that 
led to the agreement referred to. 

It is unnecessary to recount recent history. For many 
months, freight has been so light that rate cutting of 
some kind has been notonly common but much of the 
time universal. Congress has neglected to repeal the 
fifth section of the Interstate Commerce law, although 
there was an unmistakable and almost unanimous 
public opinion in favor of such repeal. This failure of 
Congress seems to have removed all restraint, and this, 
in conjunction with the approach of the opening of 
navigation, which always makes Chicago traffic men 
desperate in their efforts to get grain for the seaboard, 
has led to such cutting that probably all the roads have 
carried thousands of tons of freight at less than cost. It 
is not surprising that the managements felt bound to do 
something. 

The agreement, boiled down, is to forfeit the entire 
gross earnings of all the freight that you carry, over and 
above your alloted proportion. Thesum of $2 a ton 





equals 10 cents per 100 lbs., and that, approximately, is 
the amount earned between Chicago and the western 
termini of the trunk lines on the principal competitive 
commodities at regular rates, You say that the payment 
of this money will be the sameas payments under a pool 
But there is no division of earnings, asspecified in the anti 
pooling law, and the payment is really a penalty. If this 
is illegal, the agreement on which it is based is illegal 
but this agreement has been in existence six or eight 
years and has been on file all that time in the office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That is to say, the 
agreements of the principal railroads, formed after the ab- 
olition of pools in 1887 and now in force, contain, as one of 
their chief features, a clause setting forth that the object 
of the whole arrangement is to secure an equitable divi- 
sion of the traffic. If this is repugnant to the fifth sec- 
tion of the law, why, then the enforcement of a penalty 
to compel a member to carry out the agreement may be 
illegal; but if the agreement 1s lawful, then the enforce- 
ment must be lawful. 

It may be claimed that in an agreement like those now 
under discussion, A agrees to give B 10 per cent. of the 
freight or pay him what he would have earned on 10 per 
cent. of it, in case he does not get the freight; but that 
is not the case. A agrees that B shall have the fretght. 
There is no condition about it. If he does not let B 
have the full 10 per cent., he deserves to pay a penalty, 
just as much as he deserves to pay a penalty of $5,000 
under the tenth section of the law when he -grossly 
discriminates against one shipper and in favor of an- 
other. 

The penalty should bea penalty, and not merely a re 
imbursement for losses. The Chicago roads have taken 
radical, but it seems to me judicious, action in making 
this penalty practically equal to the gross earnings of 
the freight unjustly retained. There are good argu- 
ments in favor of making it still stronger. A deposit 
by each road of $100,000 in government bonds, at the 
outset of the agreement, would be a good thing to try. 

Timidity, resulting in the defeat of radical measures, 
has been the weakness of pools in the past. Attempts to 
estimate the net earnings on disputed traffic always lead 
to complications which greatly impair the stability of 
an agreement. At best they make delay, and delays 
always inure to the benefit of the disturbers. The only 
trouble with the present Chicago agreement is that it is 
too timid. There should be no chance for argument as 
to why A got more than his share in any month, or B 
less than his. 

But supposing the Chicago agreement be held violative 
of the anti-pooling law, what is the situation? The 
Interstate Commerce Commission cannot reasonably 
find fault, because its members have declared themselves 
in favor of the principle of pooling. All the business men 
in Congress know that pooling is not only right, but a 
necessity to good business conditions at the present time. 
The large and influential Boards of Trade and other 
freight organizations have declared in favor of pooling ; 
I mean the Boards of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, 
and other prominent cities. No reasonable shipper can 
complain, because the change cannot possibly make 
matters any worse, and, if effective, it will certainly stop 
a great many flagrant discriminations. The large ship- 
pers who have secured concessions unlawfully cannot 
very well complain without owning up to their past law 
breaking. And finally, even if the question should come 
before a. high court, the court will have to recognize the 
substantial justice of the railroads’ policy, because it 
has Ween so clearly shown to.all judicial minds that this 
means of checking cut-throat competition is the only 
effective means now known. Lawyers of the highest 
standing have declared the Interstate Commerce law 
unconstitutional ; and even the Supreme Court has to 
take cognizance of public opinion, whether the grave 
and dignified judges avow the fact or not. 

W. STREET. 





The American Railway Association. 





The Spring meeting of the American Railway Associa- 
tion was held in St. Louis on April 17 and 18, and there 
was an unusually large attendance; over 100 roads were 
represented and there were about 200 railroad officers 
present on both days; but the officers of the Association 
have decided that they will not give out any information 
about the proceedings until the Secretary has completed 
the official report, which will be about six weeks hence. 
We give, therefore, such brief notes as we find in the St. 
Louis papers. 

Twenty-three new members have joined, making 220 
railroad companies now in the Association; these com- 
panies operate about 147,000 miles of road. The date 
fixed for the change of time tables is May 12. The dele- 
gates from the Association to the International Railroad 
Congress to be held in London, beginning June 26, are as 
follows: President H. S. Haines; Vice-President E. B 
Thomas, and Secretary, W. F. Allen; J. .T. Harahan 
(Illinois Central), C. W. Bradley (West Shore), J. J. Frey 
(Atchison, Topeka & Sanca Fe), Joseph Ramsey (Ter 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis), Theodore 
Voorhees (Philadelphia & Reading). 

Accommodations for American delegates have been 
secured at the Victoria Hotel, London, and headquarters 
will be established there. 

The Committee on Standard Track and Wheel Gages 
reported progress and announced that action had been 
deferred until the conclusion of experiments to be made 
by the Pennsylvania Company to ascertain whether cars 
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equipped with wheels of M. C. B. gage are best adapted 
for 4 ft. 8'¢ in. or 4ft.9in. track. This committee is 
composed of three delegates from the American Railway 
Association, three from the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and three from the Roadmasters’ Association. 

The Committee on Train Rules presented a report em- 
bodying a number of changes in the standard code, 
simplifying certain rules (such as No. 99) in. accordance 
with the theory that such a rule should be a declaration 
of general principles instead of a precise direction for 
procedure, and recommending the omission of a number 
of rules which properly have no place in the code. This 
report was adopted and on most points the vote for 
adoption was unanimous. 

The Committee on Car Service presented a report 
which was approved and adopted. The Committee on 
Safety Appliances asked for further time and all mat- 
ters referred to it were postponed. The Committee on 
Interlocking and Block Signals made a report, which 
was discussed at great length. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
dent, H.S. Haines (Plant system); Vice-Presidents, W. F. 
Merrill (Burlington) and E. B. Thomas (New York, 
Lake Krie & Western); Secretary, W. F. Allen, New 
York; members of the Executive Committee: Joseph 
Ramsey (Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis) and 
J. Q. Van Winkle (C. C. C. & St. L). 

The members were very hospitably entertained by the 
Mercantile Club and other organizations of St. Louis and 
by the officers of the Terminal Railroad Association. 
There was an entertainment Wednesday afternoon at the 
club where speeches were made by ex-Governor Francis, 
President Booth, of the Merchants’ Exchange, President 
Barnard of the Mercantile Club and several railroad offi- 
cers. General Manager Ramsey of the terminal Associa- 
tion showed the visitors the magnificent new passenger 
station, and took them over the lines of his road ina 
special train. 

The address of President Haines was reported in the 
Railroad Gazette of last week. 








The Railroad Situation in California. 


BY A CITIZEN OF CALIFORNIA, 
(Concluded from Page 216.) 

A glance at some specific rate on through traffic, and 
a consideration of the volume of east and west bound 
freight will help to indicate the policy of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and will also answer the complaint of 
the Pacific Coast manufacturer, who says that he cannot 
sell in the home market in competition with Eastern 
products which are carried West at the present low rates. 
The rate on cereals bound for Eastern points has always 
been very low. In the summer of 1892 the rate per ton 
mile on barley to Chicago was 5.4 mills; to Cincinnati, 5.2 
mills. This, however, does not indicate much, since very 
little grain goes East from California; it takes the short 
haul to tidewater and is then shipped to European mar- 
kets. Orchard products prepared in various ways are the 
staple output of California which are shipped by rail. 
Table B gives the rates of 1894 per ton mile (in cents) 

from San Francisco to Eastern points. 

TABLE B.—TON-MILE RATES FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 






































' Miles Hops Dried 
Point. from Green |Sept. Fruit, 
Ss. F. Oranges. Fruit. | 1894.|Nuts. | Raisins. 
t 
| es 2,329 1.07 1.07 | 1.28 | 1.50} .83/1.03 
CORRS. .06: «sen 2,407 1.04 1.04 | 1.25 | 1.45 | .83)1.00 
So ee 286 1.09 1.09 | 1.27 | 1.53] .88/1.05 
New Orleans..... 2,449 1.02 1.02 1.25 | 1.43 | .81} .98 
Pittsburgh........| 2,875 87 oooe | 3.08 | 1.22 1] .69) .83 
Baltimore ........ 3,209 -78 eee -93 | 1.09 | .62| .75 
New York........ 3,319 015 -90 90} 1.05! .60) .72 
ee . | 3,446 | 73 87 .87| 1.02] .58) .70 
t In boxes, barrels, casks or kegs. 
t In sacks. 





The wholesale price in San Francisco upon green fruit 
is from $3 to $4 per hundred pounds ; on hops from $15 to 
$20 ; nuts from $7.50 to $10; dried fruit and raisins from 
$5 to $6. Some of the conditions of the transportation of 
the products need especial mention in order that we may 
appreciate the significance of the above rates. Green fruit 
isconveyed in refrigerator cars, whose average weight is 
40,000 Lbs.; this is 16,000 Ibs. in excess of the weight of the 
ordinary fruit car. Their capacity is 24,000 lbs., and the 
weight of ice east bound is 8,000 lbs. This gives a dead 
load of 24,000 Ibs. per refrigerator carload on east bound 
and a dead load of 16,000 lbs. on the west bound haul in 
excess of the ordinary fruit car tare. If the extra dead 
weight neéded by this green fruit service be recognized 
in getting the rate per ton mile, the following would be 


the case * 


Kxtra weight of refrigerator cars.............. v0.0. - 16,000 Ibs. 
Kxtra weight of refrigerator return...... .........0. 6,00) * 
Sn MOREE oes cincuscade ssa base oeneeGees seca eRe 8,0co ** 
BRMUM hvasxueshonsbecsweschstusus Aacsewesvs cancaoncen in 24,000 ‘* 
64,000 “ 


With the tabulated rate of $25 per ton of live load to 
Chicago, the amount paid per ton mile by this green 
fruit and accessories would be a little less than 4 mills. 

These low rates are absolutely necessary in order to 
allow the produce to reach these distant markets. Were 
the rates higher the fruit would be allowed to rot. Now 
the eastbound movement on the Pacific system exceeds 
the westbound by 25 per cent. In 1893 the through east- 
bound freight was 589,773 tons and the westbound 444,338 
tons. If westbound freight cannot be obtained, the cars 
sent east with the periodic shipment of fruit would have 





_ “This was shown by Richard Price Morgan ina similar way 
in his report of 1892 to the California Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 


Presi- 


to return empty, and consequently any freight west- 
bound which can be obtained to fill these cars is profit- 
able if it will pay the actual cost of movement, or if it 
will even pay the difference in cost between hauling full 
and empty cars. The fact that there is a large supply of 
empty westbound cars favors the low rates to the West 
of which the Pacific Coast manufacturer complains. If 
his grievance was remedied and westbound rates were 
raised it would destroy much of the traffic, the cars 
would move West empty, and this would compel an in- 
creased rate on the eastbound products of California, be- 
cause the cars in which they were shipped had to be 
hauled back empty across the continent. Many of the 
rates on westbound freight have |also been forced abnor- 
mally low through the water competition maintained by 
Traffic Association subsidies. 

A different section of the people say: ‘‘ We do not 
complain against the through rates; it is the local rates 
that are crushing us and throttling the industries of the 
interior.’ “The railroad absorbs our profits and takes 
the advantage of favorable fluctuations of the market.”’ 
Owing to the peculiar conditions surrounding the local 
traffic in California, it is impossible to make any 
intelligent comparison between it and the local traffic of 
eastern states; it would be a comparison of figures 
merely and not a comparison of services performed. The 
local rates on some of the independent roads in the state 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, are given in table C. 


TABLE C.—LOCAL RATES IN CALIFORNIA, 







Total Av. Total Av. 

pass’grs rate tons rate 

Companies. carried. per freight ton 

mile hauled. mile. 

cts. cts. 

Southern Pacific........ . 17,713,466 1.939 6,291,608 1.319 

Southern California R. - 923,690 2.510 472,174 2.405 

Atlantic & Pacific R. R...... 68,277 1.660 248,804 0,990 
San Francisco & N. Pacific 

OR GE te . 871,078 2.078 168,803 4.686 

Pacific Coast Ry............6 38,848 4.770 71,169 5.220 

WABRIIS Bee Sp seicewscs senso 14 322 7.000 10,996 12.000 

Visalia & Tulare R. R........ 18,219 4.830 $96 8.650 


The Visalia & Tulare Railroad for the year ending 
June 30, 1894, was operated at a loss of $7,736.49. 

Before going on to ascertain the cause of the high 
rates shown in table C, a few interesting points may be 
made regarding it. The rates shown are local ones, with 
the exception of those of the Atlantic & Pacific (Santa 
Fe). These rates cannot be considered local, since this 
branch of the system has no local traffic, and the rates 
can only be taken as the amount allotted to that portion 
of the througy traffic which moves in California. The 
charges of the Southern California Railroad Company 
represent the really local rates of the Santa Fe. The rates 
shown for the Southern Pacific Company show a low aver- 
age, because with the passenger service there is counted 
in a vast amount of ferry suburban travel, which is done 
at about a half a cent a mile. The average passenger 
rates on rail, excluding this cheap suburban travel, is 
2.53 cents per mile. 

It is interesting to note the extremely high rates 
on the Visalia Railroad and on the Visalia & Tulare 
Railroad. In a foregoing paragraph mention was 
made of the fact that Visalia had been passed by 
12 miles to one side when the through line was 
located. This induced the residents of Visalia to con- 
struct the short branches to connect with the trunk line. 
They have been operated with the results shown. They 
are unbonded, and yet the last named was operated in 
1894 at a loss of over $7,000. This private road traverses 
the district in which most of the complaints occur 
against the local rates of the Southern Pacific. Some of 
the branches of this company have a smaller traffic 
density than the two small roads named. The branch 
from Bakersfield to Asphalto, 46 miles in length, runs 
but two mixed trains weekly. The branch from Poso to 
Porterville, 36 miles long, has but one mixed train a 
week, while most of the other branches afford business 
but for one mixed train daily. It is unnecessary to ex- 
pand on such a condition of things. These branches 
must be maintained in order to get even the small 
amount of traffic which they supply and in order to 
furnish freight for the trunk lines. It is obvious that 
the cost of maintaining these branch roads must be far 
in excess of their earnings if considered as independent 
properties. That such is the case must be obvious from 
a single item of $115.99 which stands under the head of 
‘‘ Removing Grass and Weeds’”’ in the maintenance of 
way accounts for the month of April, 1894, for the Poso 
to Porterville branch, 36 miles in length, with a traffic 
density of one mixed train per week. 

It is argued by those who attack the railroads of the 
state that if rates were greatly reduced traffic would 
considerably increase. This is true only to a limited ex- 
tent. The products of California are those of agricul- 
ture. The land now under cultivation is giving its 
maximum yield, and could produce no more and market 
no m-re under lower rates. The only effect would be an 
inducement to extend the areas of cultivation. That 
this extension would ensue under the present conditions 
of land tenure in Califernia is very questionable. From 
the time of the acquisition of the country by the United 
States the land has been held in vast tracts, having their 
nucleus in the old Spanish land-grants. To-day there 
are immense holdings all through the fertile valleys of 
the state. The size of these has increased within the 
last decade. Speculative farming is common, and there 
is a lack of the class who look upon agriculture as their 
permanent occupation. One holding in the San Joaquin 
Valley is over 250,000 acres in extent, and the railroad 
runs through this tract for a distance of 52 miles. The 
land is held at high price awaiting the increment in 





value which the railroad will bring. Little attempt is 
made at colonization. It is difficult for farmers to obtain 
freeholds. Many of the farms of the valley are worked 
under rental, and with every reduction in railroad rates 
the rental is increased by the owners. Under such a 
system the population will not increase. The rural 
population of many of the counties of the valley is fall- 
ing off, due, no doubt, to the absorption of the smaller 
holdings by the larger ones. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that, while the population of Massachusetts in- 
creased from 1870 to 1890 by 95 persons per square mile, 
the increase in California in the same time was only 4.5 
per square mile. The fact that the west bound passenger 
rates of the Southern Pacific Company are lower than 
the east bound would seem to indicate that it is their 
policy to induce immigration. 

Another factor which tends to cause high rates is the 
periodicity of the traffic, and which is shown by the ac- 
companying diagram, Fig. 3. The effect of this is under- 
stood by every railroad man and need not be dilated 
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fons freight carried 1 mile—in million: 


Fig. 3.—Table Showing Periodicity of Freight Traffic on the 


Southern Pacific for Year Ending August 31, 1894. 
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The prices paid for labor and fuel in California tend 
to keep rates up. The item of fuel will always have this 
effect, since there is no immediate prospect of getting 
cheaper sources of supply than are at present available. 
According to the Railroad Commissioner’s Rep. rt for 1894, 
the average cost of coal on all the roads in the state was 
$6.24 per ton. By a sworn statement made by the South- 
ern Pacific Company when arguing before the State 
Senate Committee having charge of the legislation 
which proposed that rates should be fixed by law, it 
was shown that the average price of labor, including 
general officers, was $2.59 per day. And by an exhibit 
handed in to the same committee, it was shown that, if 
under the traffic conditions present in 1891, the five 
principal railroads of Iowa had operated their roads at 
the same expense for fuel and labor to which the Pacific 
system of the Southern Pacific Company was subject, 
their operating expenses would have been in excess of 
their gross earnings by an amount equal to 8 per cent. of 
the latter. 

The high local rates charged are mostly on merchan- 
dise. The complaint about these rates comes from the 
shipper. It is a noteworthy fact that in California 
those who ultimately pay for the transportation service 
make least complaint. The passenger service is satis- 
factory in most parts of the state, and little criti- 
cism is passed upon it. The consumer is never heard 
asserting that he cannot buy any commodity because 
the cost of transportation has so increased its price. 
But the shipper is heard on all sides saying, ‘‘ The rail- 
road absorbs our profits.” If the multitude of com- 
plaints be condensed into a sentence it would be ‘‘ The 
railroad makes our profits permanent and permits no 
opportunity of taking advantage of market fluctua- 
tions.’”? There is undoubtedly some truth in this. The 
people of California have yet to learn, however, that 
value of service is a legitimate basis for rates. There is 
another side to this complaint. The days of large pro- 
fits in the West are passing away. Smaller profits must 
content the merchant year by year; andif he measure 
the profits of to-day in California by the standard of 
those of 20 years ago, he should consider himself fortunate 
that there is a permanence to his profit. It also means 
that if there is less margin for profit there is less possi- 
bility for high rates; consequently, if the merchant’s 
total profits are permanent under a diminishing scale of 
possible profits, a great deal of the merchant’s present 
income must be caused by a more than proportionate 
reduction in transportation charges. That the Southern 
Pacific has always done its duty by the best interests of 
the state, or that any other corporation would have done 
better are open questions. The whole situation may be 
summarized: The Southern Pacific has it in its power to 
charge monopoly rates, hence it does so, therefore, ‘‘ we 
want a competing railroad.” 

The San Joaquin Valley Railroad project about to be 
executed is a fortunate one. Like every new railroad, 
it is hailed as the salvation of the country. The railroad 
officials of the state seem inclined to welcome it; they 
consider that the people of the state of California will 
now have an opportunity to learn the elements of rail- 
roading; they expect that the new road will tend to allay 
the hostility to the existing ones; they do not consider 
that it will be a disturbing element very long. During 
the first few years, when its cost of operating will be 
small, it will probably be able to make low rates; there 
isno likelihood, however, that it will continue to be a 
disturbing factor for any great number of years. 

The periodicity of the traffic will tend to handicap its 
usefulness; it will have no great connections on which to 
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draw for supplies of equipment at the special times. 
The cost of construction will be low, since it will have 
little very difficult country to traverse and will have 
right of way, station grounds and all needful space for 
shops and store-houses given to it by the districts through 
which it passes. A location for it which will be a profit- 
able one will be hard to choose. The present communi- 
ties have fitted themselves to the existing system. The 
towns are scattered on each side of its lines, and any new 
railroad would have to make innumerable grade-crossings 
of the present system in order to reach them. That such 


a course would be expensive, if not inexpedient, is need- 
Other than grade crossings would necessi- 


less to state. 





General Dimensions. 






Truck wheels, steel tired, , Paige spoke, diameter. in. 
Journals, driving axle, size...... Diameter, 8 in. ; length tas in. 


Driving axles, idvale ‘Steel, driving boxes, cast 

















> 


Wheel base, total, of engine .. ............2-...+- - 23ft.1lin. 

GUM I a cdcd 16 -cuae Seccdecnedsencencas 15 ft. 0 in, 

“« “total (engine and tender) i vduedicdadas 52 ft. 34 in. 

Heating surface, MEM daneeds avunadddcnccdconddce 181.9 sq. ft. 
Qin nde hetescideuvscvcccesscscacs 1931.5 sq. ft. 

“ - | RE ree i nnaecoune dew 2113.4 sq. ft. 
GAN ac ccnascae sc. seenedaddease soduddonwancnea 33.47 sq. ft. 

Wheels and Journals. 

Drivers, number....... ° eight 
diameter 51 in. 

= material of centers. Cost b phy 


steel, with brass bearings, Truck axles, ham- 
mered iron; journals.......... Diameter, 5% in.: length, 8 in. 
Main crank _ ae dadedKeedescued gedee nas ‘Ki upp crucible steel 





creases with the increase of temperature of the rail, it is 
not advisable or necessary to heat the rails above 1,500 
deg. A reduction in the cross-section will, of course, 
take place, but a gain in length will be secured by the 
slight elongation of the rails. The bolt holes in the ends 
also will be elongated into an eliptical shape, but will be 
restored to a circular form by hot swaging. 

A test of the process has been made at the mill of the 
East Chicago Iron & Steel Company with as long sections 
of rails as their furnaces would permit. The sections 
operated upon were 7 ft. in length and were originally 
the 67-lb. C., M. & St. P. rail. This section being now 
out of use, the pieces were re-rolled to this company’s 
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CONSOLIDATION LOCOMOTIVE—NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD. 
Built by the RHODE ISLAND LocoMOTIVE Works, Providence, R. I, 


Mr. JOHN HENNEY, JR., Superintendent of Motive Power. 


tate fabulous expense. If the new road chooses any 
other route than that essentially occupied by the exist- 
ing roads, it will have to pass through country affording 
very little traffic. It will have to wait years until it can 
develop enough traffic along its route to make its opera- 
tion profitable. 

That this development will be any more rapid in the 
future thanin the past is not probable. Irrigation is 
needed for the land not already occupied. Before the 
large land holdings already referred to can be broken up, 
no great population will reside in the valleys. If the 
Traffic Association of California would make a crusade 
against these holdings instead of attacking railroad rates 
which are made necessary by them, it would perform a 
service of immense benefit to the country. This, how- 
ever, is not the object ofthe Traffic Association of Cali- 
fornia; its object is to protect San Francisco. In the 
words of one of its members, ‘the Traffic Association 
intends to make San Francisco the commercial center it 
was before the advent of any railroad.’’ To do this it is 
intended to compel all traffic possible to pass through 
the city and to make it the distributing center for the 
whole state. 

The situation in California at present is reassuring. 
Railroad sentiment is being diverted from the old roads 
to the new one. People are hopeful, and there is every 
indication that the present hostility will be forgotten in 
the coming years of prosperity which seems to be in 
store for her. As to the future of the new road, it is 
more than probable that within 10 years it will be a 
cheaply acquired and superabundant tentacle of the 
California ‘‘ Octopus.” 








Consolidation Locomotive, N. Y..N. H. & H.R. Re 





We show herewith an engraving from a photograph, 
of engine No. 278, one of a lot of 10 engines of this class 
now in service on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. These engines were built by the Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works, Providence, R. I., from the designs 
of Mr. John Henney, Jr., Supt. Motive Power N. Y., N. 
H. & H. R. R., and have given thoroughly satisfactory 
results in service. No. 276, the first of these engines 
built, on March 26 hauled 50 cars of rails, aggregating 
1,020 tons, from New York to Nantasket Beach, passing 
over the curve and grade on the approach to the Thames 
River bridge, at New London, without a stop. During 
the entire run the fire door was never tightly closed. 

We give below the general dimensions and construction 
of these engines. The material for the boiler and firebox 
is required to have a tensile strength of 55,000 lbs., and 
not to exceed 58,000 or go below 50,000 lbs. The minimum 
elongation in 8 in. is 28 per cert. 

Only four of the eight drivers are flanged, the first and 
third on each side. The tires are of Midvale steel, 314 
in. thick. 

The Westinghouse air brakes for four pairs of drivers, 
tender and train are of the American outside equalized 
pressure type, with 914 in. pump, Ross-Meehan shoes and 
Nathan double sight feed lubricator. National hollow 
brakebeams are used. Following are the dimensions: 





Description. 

Wc weisccs dacengusadonade.Keten dena onseeadene .-Consolidation 

IOUMIMIDIE. «os cpecencasecaysamueecvessdecceuse aedauuace 
Name of builder.............. Rhode Island Locomotive Works 
a of operating road...New York, New Haven & bag 
LE SLEEdISE UNDE Rated. KAROREReEREORKeeS eee in. 
Simple OPC cc uceccasas  <eceessececencce Simple 
Kind of fuel to be US6d. ...c.0 cccccsessscoccccsecs Bituminous coal 
Weight on II on a so ccssscwidics séccdansennaccees 144,000 Ibs. 
* truck wheels....... -. Waladdieees eaerdsee +» 12,850 lbs. 
= Es ca ccalcdgsace sce ccussiateccetese wacaueae 156,850 Ibs. 





21 - | serap piles and showed various stages of wear. 


| 


Cylinders, 
OCUUNGGIE GIMMMOP isc cccasicg dcacsadcvdcdccaviocs ° 
RUNG WENN cea oad cadedda cdvckkddaeendaaucaeae 
Kind of piston rod packing. . U.S. metallic aa | 
MEME ROME fd; cccacacdidcsqudeccadsaaecenaesad Krupp crucible ste 
Steam ports, bers ny Gedaeaeceu qaassa dtadeccecencces 20 
Wisdidaddedcantaredddecstcagaduces 13g i i 
Exhaust nate, engi acdedeatedadwaderddnedattaues 20 in. 
ts See WEES cscennccncddacnds dadeddadduas 3 in. | 
RRC aacaidvocde casusss ageqacacccdedudddaciacsnaes 1% in. | 
Valves. 
Valves, EO ddd icecscseecs .eeeeesCast iron balance valves | 
greatest travel.......... cece cseccees eeceee 5% in. | 
Boiler. 
Working steam Pressure.........ceccececsecserevees 180 Ibs. | 
De ee rrr ene iipliiamaninas ie | 
Thickness of material in barrel.. $4 in. 
PUMINOROI GE DEEEON occ acccvdcanadacdacaccecsodsccae 72 in. | 
Seams, kind of, horizontal and —pnioiieaal of waist 
WM URE acccadcslccica decace cduede | = <aades Double riveted 
Seams, kind of, longitudinal..............ssseceseee 
Ray joints, de and outside welt strips 





‘Fhhickness Of talic SRGGI. . <iccccccdsccnccacescce cs in. 
Crown sheet stayed with ee stays, lin. and 1% in. oS 
Dome, diameter 30 in 


eee e teem eee nese ree eeesesseeeessrene 









Tubes, MUMUOB ss cadsacae scccusdasachaddddeusdewaces 
material . *"Special locomotive brand, No. 11, B. W. G 
“* outside diameter............0+ auddgedaesecas 2in 
SS WME as cc ceadesca cs seddedes sadasadecaddcxda 13 ft. 8 in: 
Firebor. 
Firebox, bees ony PROCECOECT Oe on ft. 6in. 
64% in. 
“ beer se al Best Pa wd steel 
* thickness of sheets..... ....cccccceces “eae in. 
4 WIGN GRON Ceecacccntedncdeesuudesdeacensace Yes 
bai Water SPACE, WIDER... csccccccce. os ccvece 
Front 3% to 4in.; sides, 3in.* back, 344 in. 
Gente, RAG Clic cicucdcsccacsy sccccees Cast-iron, suitable to fue 
Other Parts. 
rater MONE cdiasecccuccdccedacncouezes cdideawens Double | 
ed COReadgd NeGNeenecuaecedededexaane dade Gaedson Straight 
ioe mal rucemededenagns Wrought iron, dampers front and back 
hme = or oer Kidedecacendaneanas pacearte 
alanced poppet, cast iron, in vertical arm of dry-pi 
Piston heads scuaacuguae Cast: = 
. Cast iron spring ring 
Guides...... Ghseiddeeaesude sucadcacdcaauedded Cast iron gun metal 
Tender. 
Tank steel, thickness........ deidsdadadiaddasantiadaa Yin. 
oe CMMI cade dinccauduesdneses. avendequddcadeae 4,200 gal. 
op a Ren rarrerrrrrecrcerrerres 2 Yes 
Tender trucks, center bearing........cceccccceccees Two 
Se Is CIN ion oo da sce cdccecccencecaces in. 
UMM caccdctvediastatavese  wedesesagausedeases mmered iron 
Journals, outside...........seesee- Diameter ig in. ; length 8 in. 
MGE OM LOMO sb sidedece+scncnccauesacdccadaianes 2 000 Ibs. 








Renewing Steel Rails. 





In our issue of March 29, page 202, we gave a short 
statement of the present situation of the plan for re-roll- 
ing old steel rails under the patents of Mr. E. W. 
McKenna. We have recently received some further in- 
formation which is embodied in what appears below. 

The purpose is, of course, to use worn rails more 
profitably than by selling them for scrap or sawing off 
the laminated ends as is now customary. As noted be- 
fore, the patents will be developed by the Pioneer Rail 
Renewing Co., of Wisconsin, which company has leased 
the ‘‘ North Works” of the Illinois Steel Co. in Chicago, 
and expects to begin operations within 60 days. The 
heating furnace now building will be 35 ft. long x 10 ft. 
wide, and will handle 2% rails at once. The capacity of 
the first mill will be 100 tons a day running on a single 
turn, or twice that if double turns are run. The stock- 
holders of the company are mostly prominent railroad 
men of Chicago and vicinity, and they have promised 
enough rails to run the plant for six months for trial 
orders merely. 

The process consists of two steps; first, in heating the 
rail below the decarburizing point, and, second, in re- 
placing the displaced metal. Two passes through the 
rolls will be required, and, as the loss by oxidation in- 


| 60-Ib. section. 








The rails were se ected from different 
Ten 
pieces were treated, and we give tables of the results 
obtained in four, the others being cut up before the 
| data were secured. 

















LENGTHS. 
| 
Before After Increase | 
Rail No. | rerolling | rerolling. | of lengths | a adhe oneigy 
Inches. Inches. Inches. | ? _— 
| 
| 
6 84 93 9 | 10.71 
7 84 95 1 | 13.10 
9 84 9234 8% 86| = (10.42 
10 84 9214 84 | (9.82 
| — 
Average. 84 934 914 | 11.01 











The dition in loss by oxidation aren een rail No. 10 
and the other three was due to the fact that the tem- 
9 | perature of this rail was very much less than that at 
which the others were rolled. It is seen that the loss in 
cross section is 11.96 per cent. where the gain by increase 
of length was 11.01 per cent. 
































































WEIGHTS; 
| Loss by| Loss by 
2 c — i? oxida- Elonga- 
- ° i] total. tion, tion 
2/e/sa1e [per yd.| per yard. 
So oO = o | 
Rail No.| 3 | & | sid - 
2 = q & i on : ‘ | as 
os | ss ¢ S$1Sia 1. si; § 
2/Z/ec}/27/8)] 8/3 3/8 
° ° o o/|2/ a4 |8 Se! fy 
° | | ° 
oe ale ed ee a | g 
—}s—— | | | =e ee 
a ry 93) 56.88/8 05] 12 40 1.93)2. 7/6. 12) 9.42 
14| 5S8.53|9.61) 14.10 1.71/2.51/7.90| 11.60 
ist | 68-00 58.60|7.40| 11.21/1.291 95/6.11| 9.26 
153 153 | 66 00) 59.32/6.68 a 43) . — 9.42 
Average.| 15454 Brrr 66.27| 58 34|7.93) 11. 96 1. 34/2 02,6. 39) 9.94 











According to the report of the R. W. Hunt & Co. 


| Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, the plan is 


practical so far as the mechanical and metallurgical 
features are concerned: and when the rails are heated 
with proper care the character of the steel will be 
improved. 

This invention is fully secured by letters patent, the 
validity of which have been passed upon favorably by 
the most prominent patent lawyers in Chicago; their 
clients being now the company’s leading stockholders. 





The McKee Brake Slack Adjuster. 

A brake slack adjuster invented by Mr. M. E, McKee 
of St. Paul, Minn., has several new features, the princi 
pal one being the use of an auxiliary or take-up 
cylinder, which, actuated by air from the brake 
cylinder moves a screw-threaded pull rod and ratchet 
mechanism and adjusts the cylinder or floating lever as 
the case may be. 

The take-up is dependent on the piston travel in the 
brake cylinder, and the length of this being determined 
upon, any further movement will put the adjuster in 
operation and reduce the slack till the travel reaches the 
required amount. No further action of the adjuster 
takes place until by wear of the brake shoes or levers 
the piston travel again becomes excessive. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show the adjuster as applied to a 10-in. 
passenger brake cylinder. The cylinder lever A is ful- 
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crumed on the pin B and jaw C, which slides in the mal- 
leable casting or stirrup D, the pin projecting through a 
slot in the same. This stirrup is bolted to the lever 
bracket in the cylinder head. The jaw is held in posi- 
tion by the ‘‘ T”’-headed rod Z, on which a square thread 
of %-in. pitch is cut. A ratchet wheel with an internal 
thread in the hub works on the pull rod £, and is 
held in position by the small bracket F. This wheel is 
actuated by the piston rod G of the take-up cylinder 
Hf through means of a lever and pawl. From the end of 
the take-up cylinder a \4-in. pipe leads to the brake 
cylinder, which it enters at such a distance from the end 
that if the brake piston travels beyond the desired 
amount, air is admitted to the take-up cylinder, forcing 
out its piston and rotating the ratchet wheel about 
\ of a revolution The screw thread on the ratchet 
wheel thus moves the pull rod £, and with it the end of 
the cylinder lever, j,-in. This is all the take-up that 
can occur with one application of the brakes and in- 
sures a regular adjustment. When the brake is released, 
the air from the take-up cylinder escapes through the 
back head of the brake cylinder, and a spring forces the 


oe le pipe 





members, and practically none on the vertical sur- 
faces, especially where not much exposed to the sun and 
rain. In general the paint where not exposed is as go 
as new, and where exposed to the sun and rain is hard 
adheres pponaperie ed and is exceedingly tough. While 
rust spots are visible in many .places, on the whole the 
bridge is in a satisfactory condition. Much the same ap- 
pearance was found in the Leavenworth bridge, the fact 
appearing to be that where the iron is much pitted or 
where scales or blisters are indicated there is likely to be 
rust under the paint; where the metal is smooth there is 
not. The Rulo bridge received two coats of iron oxide paint 
in 1887, and was repainted in 1893 with one coat of Cleve- 
land iron clad paint applied without scraping. The vis- 
ible condition of the paint is excellent; it is generally 
tough and difficult to remove. On the top cords of the 
west end span there were numerous lumps indicating 
blisters which were sure indications of rust. These 
were a to have been caused by earth falling from 
cars and lying on the chords for a long time. Earth was 
hauled over the bridge for several years to fill the east 
trestle. On the main spans few places were scraped 
which did not show more or less rust. Where 
the exterior was smooth this was comparatively little; 
where it was rough there was more rust. The top of the 
floor beams was in a worse condition than any other 
age There was no regularity as to where rust might 
ye expected under the paint and clean metal was the ex- 
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Fig. 2. 
McKee Patent Brake Slack 


piston to its normal position. Fig. 4 shows how the con- 
nection is made with the brake cylinder, only a }-in. 
hole entering the cylinder. By means of the position of 
this hole it is evident that the piston travel can be made 
any desired amount, and that being so located will re- 
main constant. 

When applied to freight cars, the adjustment is made 
at the end of the floating lever, the threaded rod and jaw 
working in and taking place of the floating lever ful- 
crum., 

Fig. 5 is a photograph of the adjuster applied to a pas- 
senger car on the Great Northern Railway. It has been 
used on both local and transcontinental trains for three 
years and has worked satisfactorily in all seasons, 

This adjuster is being manufactured and sold by the 
Q. & C. Company of Chicago. 





Painting lron Structures. 


At the next meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers a paper by Mr. E. Gerber will be presented 
under the title of ‘‘ Painting of Iron Structures Exposed 
to Weather.” 

Last December Mr. Gerber, acting under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. George S. Morison, made a careful examina- 
tion of a number of important bridges, with a view to 
ascertaining the condition of the metal under the paint. 
It has been Mr. Morison’s practice for many years to 
paint such structures with a mixture of pure iron oxide, 
consisting of a natural iron ore ground without roasting 
and pure linseed oil, and he has thought the result satis- 
factory, but reports of rusting on some of the bridges so 
painted led to the investigation. Mr. Gerber examined 
12 of the great bridges built under Mr. Morison’s charge. 
Later the examination was extended to ‘embrace struc- 

‘tures in St. Louis and Chicago, the total being nearly 60. 

The Cairo bridge was painted in 1889 with iron oxide 
paint and the bridge proper repainted in 1893 with one 
coat of the same. Externally it is.in good condition; 
close examination revealed a number of bright spots on 
the surface, under which rust was found. There were 
also many blisters with rust beneath. It-was evident 
that dirty places had not been scraped before painting, 
as original mill scale was found. On the Ilinois ap- 

»roach, which had been thoroughly scraped, there was 
ittle indication of rust. On the Kentucky approach 
rust spots were found and the rust was found to extend 
to the limits of the blisters, but beyond the metal was 
clean, the paint was tough, adhering well to the metal. 

The Memphis bridge was painted with iron oxide in 
the shops and had two coats after erection in 1892. The 
condition of the paint on the floor was excellent, and 
under the floor where the sun did not reach it it was as 
bright as when put on, and in most places still soft. A 
few rust spots had developed on horizontal surfaces 
above, a less number on the upper surfaces of inclined 














Fig. 3. 
Adjuster for Passenger Cars. 


ception. The bridge had been thoroughly scraped be- 
fore the first coat was put on, and the Shop Inspector re- 
ports that the metal in the shop was comparatively 
clean. On the Nebraska City bridge which received two 
coats of iron oxide in 1888 and was repainted in 1893; the 
visible condition was excellent throughout. The end 
posts and portals were comparatively clean, with, how- 
ever, a few rust spots. The vertical posts on the cylinder 

iers were quite free from rust and so throughout the 
bridge. In all classes of members the rust was found in 
ee In no place was the rust of any great extent and 
depth. 

The Plattsmouth bridge was completed in 1880, painted 
with the usual iron oxide and has been painted on an 
average every two years since with the same paint. 
Evidently it had not been scraped after the first painting 
and the paint had been put on very liberally. In many 
parts it 2 page off readily, owing doubtless to its thick- 
ness and to the fact that it had never had a chance to 
dry thoroughly. Under the paint the iron was very 
clean, but on the end posts of the west main span the 
metal was rusted badly under the paint. The paint was 
thick and soft and there were large blisters of long 
standing with rust beneath. Wherever rust was de- 
veloped under the paint it. could usually be traced to 
blisters or other causes. Wherever the paint was 
thoroughly dry the adherence was good. 

The Omaha bridge had a coat of hot boiled oil before 
leaving the shop and two coats of iron oxide after erec- 
tion in 1887. The rust spots that appeared were filled u 
about two years ago and the entire bridge re intel 
with two coats of the iron oxide in 1894, especial pains 
being taken to scrape the old paint. The external ap 
pearance was excellent; there were neither rust spots, 
blisters nor daubs of paint visible; it sticks well _every- 
where and is generally smooth. Rust was found, how- 
ever, under the paint wherever roughness on the ex- 
terior indicated it. A deck span over which earth had 
been hauled for filling a trestle was quite rusty under 
the paint. 

The Kast Omaha drawbridge was originally painted 
with red lead at the shops and afterwards painted gray. 
The external condition of the paint is good and under 
the paint the iron was usually clean, though some old 
rust spots were found on members in almost any posi- 
tion. These spots were dark and inactive. It was very 
difficult to scrape off the red lead which seems to adhere 
as well as, if not better than the best iron oxide. It is 
also quite tough. 

The Blair crossing bridge had one coat of boiled oil in 
the shops and two coats of iron oxide paint after erection 
in the early part of the summer of 1884. The work was 
carefully done under Mr. Gerber’s direction, and the 
metal was cleaned thoroughly. The bridge has not been 
painted since except in a few spots near the floor. The 
end posts, upper chords, lateral struts and rods all show 
a good many rust spots. The eye-bars of the floor sys- 
tem are quite free from rust. It was very difficult to 
scrape off the paint where the original iron had been 
free from scale. The rust spots were more numerous on 
the exposed surfaces than elsewhere. Where no rust 
— on the surface of plates the metal was usually 
clean; where a rust spot was found it was bright yellow, 
thin and ery not active. Considering the time 
this paint has been on it has lasted uncommonly well 
and preserved the structure admirably, and the sound 
; paint is still remarkably hard, tough and adhesive. 
Vhen the bridge is repainted it should be scraped thor- 














oughly, but it would be exceedingly unwise to scrape off 
the paint where it now adheres, as no better adhesion 


od | could ever be expected. The paint has been on 11 years, 


preserving the metal well. f a. 

The Winona bridge had a coat of boiled oil in the shop, 
and in the summer of 1891, after erection, received one 
coat of red lead «nd one of white lead. The paint was 
not well put on and the metal was probably not very 
well scraped. Tere were a few rust spots and blisters 
due to inferior adhesion of the paint to the metal and 
probably caused by dirt or dampness on the metal when 
the bridge was painted. Where exposed to the sunlight 
the white lead was considerably cracked, and these cracks 
were more numerous where the paint was thick. Vertical 
surfaces are cracked more than horizontal ones. The 
paint was universally brittle, and could be more easily 
scraped off than on any other bridge examined, and flew 
off like fine iron scale. : ’ ' 

The Burlington bridge had one coat of iron oxide paint 
in the shop, and after erection in 1891 it received two 
more coats of the same. Rust was found on all web 
plates with one exception. On the bridge proper rust 
was visible on almost all external surfaces, those most 
exposed being worse. The surface of the metal seemed 
unusually rough. It looks as if the iron had been quite 
rusty before being manufactured, or else there was a 
great deal of scale, possibly a combination of both, The 
top of the north stringer on the south track was in the 
worst condition. Here there was scale 
almost everywhere between ties and in many 
places it was of an-inchthick. Thisis ex- 
plained by the fact that refrigerator cars 
east bound drip salt water on the track. The 
rust spots were mostly well developed blis- 
ters of considerable size. Under the paint, 
rust was found pretty generally on cover 
plates, side plates and angles on the interior 
of the end posts. : 

The Bellefontaine bridge was also painted 
with iron oxide. The external appearance 
is excellent. Under the paint, rust was 
found in many places to considerable ex- 
tent. In this respect the bridge is as bad as 
that at Burlington. It was manufactured 
at the same shop. The res'ceit engineer 
r-ports that not much scraping was done as 
the metal looked well when it came witha 
coat of paint on. Had _ he suspected the 
actual condition he would have scraped the 
whole structure. re 

The Merchants’ bridge was sy 
painted. A great many rust spots are deve 
oping in various places without any regular 
ity. Theseare probably generally due to want 
of care in cleaning the metaloriginally. The 
bridge needs repainting and should then be thoroughly 
scraped. The paint adhered firmly where there was no 
visible rust spots and was exceedingly tough. It was 
evident that the badly rusted members had not been 
cleaned properly in the shops. p : 

- Numerous small structures were examined, one Ming 
the State street bridge in Chicago painted,apparently wit 

red lead and afterwards with white lead ; the paint was 
obviously a poor quality being quite brittle. Rust spots 
were found under the red lead, although the metal was 
usually clean. The Dearborn street drawbridge was 
painted with iron oxide; the external condition is good 
metal clean with few rust spots, paint fairly tough and 


adheres pretty well. The Dearborn street viaduct orig- . 


inally painted with a patent iron oxide, has not been 
repainted since, many rust — on trusses, paint tougher 
than on other bridges in the neighborhood and metal 
generally clean. The Clark street bridge was painted 
with red lead in the shops and with the city’s standard 
iron oxide afterwards. The trusses show considerable 
rust everywhere. The members under the floor are de- 
cidedly rusty. The horizontal surfaces are much worse 
than the vertical surfaces, paint is brittle and does not 
adhere well. 3 ed 

The Wells street bridge painted in the same way is in 
much the same condition, paint brittle and easily scraped 
off, the Lake street bridge is much the same having been 
painted with red lead in the shop and patent iron oxide 
afterwards. The Lake street viaduct was_ evidently 
painted with iron oxide paint. The condition of the 
paint is good, fairly tough, generally adheres well. The 
iron is usually in good condition, although spots are 
found as elsewhere. The Madison street bridge had one 
coat of red lead in the shop and a later coat witha 
metallic paint, black and thin. : 

The paint is uniformly very brittle and easily removed ; 
the metal painted is generally rusty. The rust was very 
decided even where it did not show through the paint. 
This bridge was manufactured some time before it could 
be erected, and was stored in the contractors’ yard. 

Jones & Laughlin’s bolt shed is a wooden frame 
covered with corrugated iron. This has been erected 10 

ears and painted with pure iron oxide and linseed oil. 
Tt is the experience of the firm that this iron oxide paint 
is superior to all others. 


The large bridges mentioned in this report were 
painted with a pure iron oxide, known in the trade as 
Cleveland iron clad paint, brown-purple No. 3, generally 
bought dry and mixed with pure boiled linseed oil on 
the work. Chemical analyses by the manufacturers and 
by R. W. Hunt & Co. show sesquioxide of iron 93.9 per 
cent. and 92.4 respectively ; silicon, 3.2 and 3.36; alum- 
inum, 3.06 and 1.69; sulphur, manufacturers analysis 
a trace and Hunt’s analysis 0.029. The painting was done 
by the day under the resident engineer and by intelli- 
gent laboring men. 

Mr. Gerber’s conclusions in brief are that rust was 
found to a greater or less extent on all structures ex- 
amined, regardless of conditions, and that this rust 
occurred practically alwaysin spots, and generally the 
larger part of the metal under the paint was clean. The 
character of the rust spots seemed to be independent of 
time. Generally it was doing no harm. The rust which 
exists under the paint is not a thing which has developed 
on account of imperfect covering qualities, but has been 
there from the day the paint was first put on. In the 
majority of cases it is doing no harm under good paint. 
In repainting the rust spots should be thoroughly cleaned 
with steel brushes, but where old paints adhere thor 
oughly it is a good foundation to build on. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude that pure iron oxide 
is not the cause of rust on metallic structures exposed to 
air. This question was the chief occasion for making the 
investigation, and to the mind of the writer the question 
is satisfactorily settled. Furthermore, wherever paint 
has been applied to clean metal the metal has evidently 
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peen protected so long as the paint lasts, no matter what 
the paint was. As for lasting qualities, it is regretted 
that the variety was not greater. The exact composition 
was often unknown and the red lead had in no instance 
been in service over seven years. 

In covering power, iron oxide is superior to red lead. 
Linseed oil is the best preservative agent within reasona- 
ble limits of cost, but to prevent it from destruction by 
weather a pigment must be mixed with it, and the more 
inert this pigment is to the oil and the more stable in 
itself the better. Iron oxide is inert with oil and one of 
the most stable pigments known. 

As for toughness and adhesive qualities, the investiga- 
tion shows the iron oxide to be the toughest and the 
most adhesive. 

Too little attention has been paid to cleaning the metal 
before the first coat of paint is put on. It should be 
cleaned and scraped, and this is one of the most difficult 
things for an inspector to secureinthe shop. This is the 
first requisite in preserving structures. Probably the 
best way of securing cleanness would be to clean the 
metal from scale immediately on leaving the rolls and 
coat it then. The uniformly clean metal under mill 
marks points strongly to such proceeding. If linseed oil 
was used for this the pieces could easily be immersed 
whole at small cost. If this plan is impracticable the 
metal should be cleaned after manufacture by rotary 
steel brushes, or the sand blast or by pickling. If the 
metal were thoroughly cleaned the question of a proper 
paint would lose much of its importance. Linseed oil is 
the best covering to put on in the shop for various 
reasons. It is not only a protector, but nothing is cov- 
eredup and defective scraping and cleaning is discov- 
ered. 

Care should be taken to have the surfaces to be painted 
free from dampness, and that new paint does not freeze. 
If the metal has been thoroughly cleaned and the paint 
properly put on there need be no fear that any paint 
composed of pure oil and a good pigment will not prce- 
tect the metal as long as the raint lasts. 

Finally, iron oxide is far preferable, aside from the 
question of cost, and in cost the advantage is certainly 
with it. 





A New Beam Coping Machine. 





We illustrate nerewith a new form of coping machine, 
for coping flanges of I-beams, angles, channels, Z bars‘ 
etc. This tool differs from any ‘oping machine which 
has heretofore been built, in several points; one of these 
is the fact that a bar can be passed entirely through the 
sliding head and the flange coped or sheared for any 
length at any point of the bar, either at the end or any 
distance from the end. The flange can be cut away in 
this manner for the whole length of the bar on either 
side, or simply notched out for clearance of chords or 
other purposes. In addition to the ordinary coping 
knives there is a separate pair of projecting blades whieh 
can be used for trimming off the end of the web of a 
beam or channel after the flanges have been coped back. 
With this arrangement the fitting up of such work can 
be done much more accurately, as the beam can be 
trimmed off to suit exactly the required place, and have 
no end motion whatever. The arrangement of stops is 
very convenient, being self-contained in the die block 
itself, and readily adjusted. The counterbalanced ver- 
tical stop shown in the engraving is used for clamping 
the beam when the web is being sheared, and is done 
through a cam motion, so that no time is lost in hunting 
up wrenches, etc. The horizontal screw is used as a 
gage to regulate the depth of coping on the web. There 
is sufficient clearance in the die block to throw the beam 
around, so that the coping of the web can be done at 
right angles to the length of the beam, and beams of 
large section can therefore be notched down to suit 
smaller sections framed into them. There is on this 
machine an adjustable automatic stop, which allows the 
sliding head to be brought to rest at any desired point 
of the stroke. This arrangement avoids the necessity 
for throwing the clutch by hand, it being automatically 
shifted by means of a weight, thus insuring full engage- 
ment of the clutch and but very light work on the 
operator. 

The counterbalancing of the sliding head is done by 
means of a cylinder in which either steam or air-press- 
ure can be used. The die block is held in position by 
means of tongues and through ream bolts, and the clear- 
ance cores allow the pieces sheared out to drop out in 
front of the machine in a convenient place for disposing 
of them. Both the sliding head and die block are made 
of special high carbon cast steel, which insures the 
greatest resistence to wear for those parts having ex- 
tremely severe duty. The machine can be driven either 
with pulleys or by a motor or engine. The machine is 
most substantially constructed, and every part has been 
carefully arranged to provide the greatest amount of 
service with perfect convenience in operation. The ma- 
chine will cope any section of channels or I-beams up to 
24 in. Its weight is about 42,000 lbs., the sliding head 
alone weighing over 5,000 lbs. By substituting a 
different form of sliding-head and die block this 
machine can beused very easily for ordinary heavy 
punching, being ofsufficient capacity to punch the 
standard rivet holes for connecting angles in any section 
of beam. 

The machine is manufactured by the Hilles & Jones 
Company, manufacturers of machine tools, Wilmington, 
Del, 








Tools on Locomotives. 





At the March meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
Mr. A. E. Mitchell, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Erie, introduced the following for topical discussion: 
“Tools on locomotives. How can the number used per 
year be reduced and what system should be followed to 
check such tools on arrival of locomotives at terminals ?” 

In opening the discussion Mr. Mitchell said : I find the 
expense of tools for locomotives varies on different roads 
from $1 to $1.25 per locomotive, a good deal of which is 
due to tools lost orstolen. Most of us have a tool inspec- 
tor to examine each locomotive at the terminal and see 
that the proper tools are on, but after he has examined 
them it often happens that a tool is not on that locomo- 
tive when the engine leaves the roundhouse. Tools are 
locked in a box, but it is common to break the lock if the 
key is missing and anybody wants a tool. 

We took up the subject on the Erie about two years 
ago, rode on locomotives, saw exactly what tools were 
used, made boxes with wire netting fronts and have 
these now running on one division quite extensively. 
This, however, is stilla matter of trial. In each box 


quired it would pay to put the engine on a side track and 
take a switch engine to pull the train todestination. All 
the tools specified under engine tools would be carried in 
the locked box, except the two torches, and these the en- 
gineers generally take off the engines with them. 

Mr. Ames, of the Beach Creek road, has something the 
same practice as this outlined by Mr. Mitchell, but car- 
ries jacks also on the engines. The probability is, how- 
ever, that they are out of order when they are needed. 
He finds the most trouble with the loss of coal picks, 
and his tools cost about $2.50 a month per engine, includ- 
ing tender tools. 

Mr. Mendenhall, of the Pennsylvania, thinks Mr. 
Mitchell’s list is a good one under certain conditions. 
Some services would require less tools, others more. The 
great eastern trunk lines can well afford to dispense 
with most of the tools usually carried and give the engi- 
neer a monkey-wrench, a hammer and a chisel with his 
oilcans. Mr. Mitchell’s scheme is about as good as could 
be to account for tools, provided we give the engineer a 
monkey-wrench, hammer and chisel, and let him use the 
boxes in emergency. 

Mr. Sanford suggested that the principal tools be left 
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Improved Beam Coping Machine. 


report missing tools on work slips as they would any de- 
fective part of the engine, and it is the duty of the re- 
pairer to see that the tool equipment is made good. The | 
engineman becomes his own inspector and inspects as | 
carefully for a missing tool as he would for defects on 
the locomotive. If one enginman requires more tools | 
than another the road foreman investigates. As to the | 
position of the boxes, a committee appointed to report | 
on the matter decided that the proper location would be | 
on the running board in front of the cab or some other | 
conspicuous point, so that when the engines are in the 
house it would be difficult for a shopman to get into the | 
cab and steal tools without being seen. 
The engine tools now running on these locomotives | 
are one 15-in. monkey wrench, one crank pin and cross | 
head wrench, one cylinder and frame bolt wrench, one | 
rod bolt wrench, one 14in. chisel bar, one flat chisel, one 
hard hammer, one cross head block, one crank pin block, 
two pipe wrenches, one valve stem plant, one punch bar 
and two torches. For tender tools we have one scoop 
shovel, one rake or hoe, one slash bar, one coal pick and 
one hook, What we call fixtures are gage lamp, signal 
markers, oil cans, hand lanterns, one green flag, one red 
and one white. These are sufficient tools for a locomo | 


engineman, just enough to get along to the nearest tele 
graph station. He suggests two monkey wrenches, one 
12 in. and one 18 in., instead of Mr. Mitchell’s 15 in. 
wrench ; then a hammer, a cold chisel and .a pipe wrench 
would generally be all the tools needed. If you want 
more put them in a box and nail it up if necessary. 

Mr. Wattson (West Shore) said that in his experience the 
difficulty had been in not having enough tools when they 
were wanted, and it is his opinion that there has been a 
lack of watchfulness on the part of the motive power de- 
partment, which has allowed the tool question to get 
into the shape in which itis. Tools should be charged 
to an engine, and the engineer or fireman should be able 
to account for them; if not, he should be disciplined. 

Mr. Errickson said it was not really necessary to haveall 
these tools. Disconnecting an engine for a blown out 
cylinder head is nonsense; it is enough to disconnect the 
valve stem. His idea would be to furnish a good, strong 
box and use a switch-lock and put in this box the neces- 
sary tools, not an extravagant lot but a necessary lot. 
Every engineer has a switch key and so could get into 
his box. It is the shopmen and “ galvanizers” who take 
away our monkey wrenches! 

The President said that 1t seemed necessary to have an 


tive. If an engine breaks down and other tools are re alligator wrench or pipe wrench because of the large use 
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of air-brakes and air-signals. The place to repair an en- 
gine is at the shop and not on the road, and if we are 
going to have a list even as large as Mr. Mitchell’s, these 
tools ought to be put in a sealed box. 

Mr. Mendenhall thought that Mr. Wattson struck the 
key note when he said that the engineers should assume 
the responsibility even for tools they lose. 

The discussion was continued for the April meeting. 


The Metropolitan Elevated, Chicago. 

It was the intention of the officials of the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad to begin running regular trains over 
their line from the Canal street station asa down-town 
terminal outto West Forty-eighth street on the west 
branch and to North avenue and Robey street on the 
northwest branch not later than Wednesday, April 24. 
The line between these points is practicallv finished and 
excursion trains carrying invited guests have been run. 
As may be seen by referring to the Railroad Gazette of 
Oct. 26, 1894, the road will consist of a four-track line 
from the down-town terminal on Fifth avenue between 
Van Buren and Jackson streets, to the Paulina street 
junction, where double-track lines branch out, one going 
west to California avenue, south one block to Harrison 
street and thence west to West Forty-eighth street, the 
other running northwest to Robey street and North ave- 
nue and again branching to Logan Square on the west 
and to Humboldt Park on the northwest. 

The bridge across the river, which is of the rocking 
biscule type, is not yet completed, so the trains will have 
to stop at Canal street and will not run into the regular 
terminal for about a month. Also the Logan Square 
and Humboldt Park lines are not completed on account 
of an injunction, but there is only a short gap unfinished 
which will be filled in as soon as a settlement of the pro- 
ceedings takes place. This is expected to occur shortly. 

From its terminal to Paulina street, a distance of two 
miles, three are six stations, and on the west branch to 
Forty-eighth street, four miles further, are 12 more, mak- 
ing 18 in six miles, or an average of three per mile in- 
cluding terminals. On the Northwest branch as far as 
now completed are five stations in a distance of two 
miles. 

The stations are well built structures of pressed brick, 
situated in the same manner as those on the Alley Ele- 
vated, with only a platform and shelter on the superstruc- 
ture. This method of placing them enables the road to 
employ half the gatemen and ticket sellers that would be 
necessary if the stations were on the structure, with one 
station for each track. They are heated by steam lighted 
by electricity, and are finished in yellow pine. 

The motor cars were described in the Railroad Gazette 
of Feb. 1, 1895, and the trailers are of the ordinary type. 
They are braked by straight air brakes, the compressors 
being oscillating pumps driven by motors such as were 
used on the Intramural road at the World’s Fair. This 
type of brakes necessitates two air couplings between 
each car, and these are painted one red and the other 
black to avoid mistakes in coupling up. When the air 
pressure has reached the required amount, the electric 
current is automatically shut off from the motor until 
. a reduction takes place. Each motor car has one pump, 
which is situated in the motorman’s cab, and can be 
controlled from both ends. A whistle blown by air is 
also provided. On the excursion trains a speed of from 
30 to 35 miles an hour was reached, but no stops were 
made at stations. : 





The International Railroad Congress. 


Che namesof the delegates chosen by the American Rail- 
way Association to attend the International Railroad Con- 
gress in London, June 26, are givenin the report of the 
convention of that Association in another column of this 
issue. The names of the delegates who will represent the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford were given in the 
Railroad Gazette of April12. Wehave heard of only one 
American road that has recently applied for membership 
in the Congress—the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
With this addition, the very short list of American roads 
that have joined is as follows: Arizona & Southeastern; 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Denver & Rio Grande; Lehigh Val- 
ley, Los Angeles Terminal, Louisville & Nashville; Nash 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; New York Central & 
Hudson River; New York, New Haven & Hartford; Penn 
sylvania; and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 

Our readers must by this time be well aware of the na- 
ture and object of the Congress. Papers are prepared by 
experts in all departments of railroading, which are dis- 
tributed to members before the meeting and are then 
read by title for discussion. The Bulletin of the Con- 
gress, containing these papers and discussions, makes up 
many bulky volumes. The proceedings of the last Con- 
gress (1892) filled over 5,000 pages. The questions tocome 
before this year’s Congress (which is the fifth triennial), 
were published in the Railroad Gazette of April 6, 1894. 

The March issue of the Bulletin of the International 
Railroad Congress contains the inaugural address of the 
President, Mr. Dubois, Director of the Belgian State 
Railroads and President of the Engineering Society of 
Ghent. The address fills over 80 pages and is an excel- 
lent review of the history and work of the congress, but 
it would be quite impossible to make any abstract of it 
that would be at all adequate or satisfactory. In pass- 
ing, we may say that the president objects to the name 
“Congress.” He says this word expresses badly the ac- 


tual aim of an institution which is a permanent, scien- 
tific association of railroad administrations, sending 
delegates of their officers to periodical reunions. Ac- 
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cording to the dictionary scientific congresses are re 
unions of savants who have for their aim the discussion 
of matters which are the subject of controversy. But 
since the first assemblies of this sort in Germany, under 
the presidency of Humboldt, the word has wandered 
widely from its first significance. ‘‘ Moreover, there have 
often slipped into scientific congresses a greater or less 
number of the profane, drawn by the fétes offered to the 
savants ; and now the name congress is used to desig- 
nate casual reunions of persons sharing somewhat the 
same ideas or exercising more or less the same profes- 
sion. So there is the congress of the press, the congress 
of Catholics, the social congress, and we have lately 
read in the journals that the International Railroad 
Congress has been looking into the methods of organiz- 
ing a propaganda in favor of a general strike. Be it 
understood this means a congress of employees, and I 
doubt if there would be any confusion as regards this 
newspaper item in the minds of engineers, but I would 
not swear that it will always be so for the great public.”’ 
We do not discover that Mr. Dubois suggests any other 
name for his particular congress. 








California Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 


The Railroad Commissioners of California, James W. 
Rea, J. M. Litchfield and William Beckman, have issued 
the report of their office for its fourteenth year; but this 
is called the first biennial report, and it is for the two 
years and a half ending June 30, 1894. The book contains 
two separate annual reports from most of the railroads. 

The body of the report is devoted chiefly to a defens2 of 
the commission for not reducing freight rates on the 
Southern Pacific as demanded by the people of the state. 
The clamor for this reduction had begun when these 
Commissioners took office in 1891. They goon to show 
how in 37 cases in the first year they granted relief to 
complainants, and then take up the Shively case, which 
was of such a nature that they investigated the whole 
subject of rates. They explain at length how unjust it 
would be to arbitrarily reduce rates without a careful 
investigation and recount the peculiarities of California 
railroads which make operation more costly there than 
in most other states. Colonel R. P. Morgan, of Illinois, 
was engaged to make an expert examination, and he was 
convinced that railroad rates in California were not too 
low. Finally in October, 1893, the Commissioners 
did prepare a freight tariff, adopting the western 
classification, and that tariff, which is said to make an 
average reduction of 10 per cent., is now in force. The 
commissioners say that the Southern Pacific has cheer- 
fully met the views of the Commission and has, in some 
cases, made even lower rates than ordered. Schedules 
are cited showing reductions of 15 to 50 per cent. in rates 
on important commodities from San Francisco to nu- 
merous interior points. It appears that the State Board 
of Examiners has not approved the bill of $6,529 for Mr. 
Morgan’s services, and the Commissioners therefore ask 
the Governor to recommend the legislature to pay the 
amount. 

Commissioner Rea makes a special report replying to 
the attacks made upon the Board in the Legislature of 
1893. These attacks failed, and “ the life of the Commis- 
sion was preserved by the votes of the open friends of the 
railroad, not because the Southern Pacific loved the Com- 
mission, but because it feared to entrust its fortunes to 
the uncertain qualities of intelligence and honesty which 
distinguish legislatures like that of 1893.” Mr. Rea 
thinks that his successors will have a fine job on their 
hands when they try to fulfill the pledge of their party 
platform to reduce freight rates 25 per cent.; such a re- 
duction would speedily bankrupt the Southern Pacific, 
and the smaller companies in the State would be still 
more quickly ruined. 

The length of new railroad built during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1893, was 440 miles, and during the next 
succeeding year 38 miles. 

Several pages of the report are taken up by special re- 
ports made by Commissioner Beckman, consisting chiefly 
of notes taken by him on inspection trips. 








lowa Railroad Gommissioners’ Report. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, John W. Luke, 
Peter A. Dey and George W. Perkins, have issued the 
seventeenth annual report of the board. The statistics 
are for the year ending June 30, 1894, and the reports of 
the railroads are printed in ‘“‘condensed form.” These 
reports show the names and addresses of officers and the 
length of lines operated in considerable detail, but the 
traffic and financial statistics are not given. These 
appear only in the large tables wherein the railroad 
companies are arranged alphabetically. The Commis- 
sioners explain at the outset that they cannot give 
accurate statistics of the business within the state of 
Iowa, although the law of that state seems to demand 
these figures with even more than ordinary Granger 
urgency. The Commissioners desire a law compelling 
the railroads to give necessary figures to enable them to 
compile such statistics. 

The total length of railroad in Iowa is 8,490 miles. 
The number of employees in the state is 29,308, a falling 
off of nearly 2,000 from the previous year. The average 
yearly compensation has fallen from $591 to $559, the 
latter figure being lower than that for any year since 
1888. Nearly 15,000 ft. of trestle has been replaced with 
earth during the year, but we are not sure whether this 
was all within the state of Iowa. The number of high- 
way crossings at grade in Iowa is 8,332 of which only 154 
are protected by a gate or a flagman. There are 353 


48 employees and 90 other persons were killed during the 
year and 62 passengers, 367 employees and 62 other per- 
sons injured. The railroad taxes paid in Iowa in 1894 
amounted to $1,453,015; the amount in 1893 was $1,370,- 
306. 
The report explains at length the action of the com- 
missioners in ordering the establishment of joint freight 
tariffs over two or more roads, in which the Supreme 
Court overruled the action of the board. A long 
chapter is also given to the application of the railroads 
last August for leave to advance freight rates. The 
commissioners held several hearings on this question 
and made a report (which fills 45 pages of the book) 
denying the application on the ground that the railroads 
did not establish the truth of their ciaim that they were 
losing money at present rates. Commissioner Dey filed 
a dissenting opinion, admitting that the railroads had 
not presented sufficient proof, but holding that it was 
evident from the general situation that an advance in 
rates would be fair and equitable. 

As usual, the Attorney-General of the state presents a 
list of cases before the courts in which the Commission 
is interested. Only a few cases are now pending. 

The minutes of complaints adjusted by the Board take 
up 215 pages, including the application for advance in 
rates just mentioned. A chapter is given to the National 
Convention of Railroad Commissioners at Washington, 
a half dozen pages to reports of cases decided by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission during the past year, 
and 10 pages to a digest of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, affecting railroads, during the past year. 

There is an appendix containing an index to all the re- 
ports of the Commissioners since the establishment of 
the Board in 1878. This has been carefully made and 
makes a passable digest. 





Pennsylvania Classification of Expenses. 





On Jan.1 the Pennsylvania Railroad, including the 
lines both east and west of Pittsburgh, adopted a new 
classification of operating expenses to conform to the re- 
vised classification issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last July. The Pennsylvania schedule is 
more elaborate than that of the Commission, but the 
number of sub-titles for accounts appears to be smaller 
than it was before the change. To insure uniformity on 
the different roads in the Pennsylvania system, and for 
the convenience of accountants, the new classification, 
arranged in parallel columns with the old, has been 
printed on large sheets about 14 x 30in. Persons un- 
familiar with railroad expense accounts may get some 
idea of the variety of items with which an auditor has 
to make himself familiar when we state that these sheets 
make up a surface as large as a map a yard wide and 
10 ft. long. 

But few radical changes are made by the Pennsylvania. 
Practically all buildings used in railroad service are 
classed under the head of ‘‘maintenance of way and 
structures,” and repairs on station buildings, fuel and 
water stations, engine houses and shops, etc., are now 
charged to the M. W. department instead of to the depart- 
ments in which they are chiefly used. Certain block sig- 
nal repairs are transferred from Cc. T. (the department of 
“conducting transportation”’) to M. W., as are also repairs 
on docks and wharves and on trolley poles and wires. 

Various small items used in cars, heretofore charged 
to Cc. T.,now come under maintenance of equipment. 
Repairs to marine equipment and electric equipment 
(for electric motive power) have been similarly changed. 

The Pennsylvania has heretofore made ‘ motive- 
power” a separate class, and this included wages of en- 
ginemen and firemen, of roundhouse men, cleaners, etc. 
fuel for locomotives and fuel premiums paid, water sup- 
ply, etc. Allthese arenow putin c.T. The wages of 
certain car oilers which were charged to maintenance of 
equipment are now in c.T. Oil for switch and signal 
lamps was inM. W., but is now inc. T. Office rent paid 
by outside agencies is transferred from general expenses 
to c. T., while the salaries of the General Manager, the 
Chief of Motive Power, the Chief Engineer and their 
clerks are transferred from C. T. to general expenses. 

Fire insurance premiums are charged separately under 
the three departments of maintenance of way, mainte- 
nance of equipment and conducting transportation ; but 
in reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
these have to be transferred to ‘“‘ Insurance’’ under gen- 
eral expenses ; and this latter head now includes all mon- 
eys paid out by the company on account of the relief de- 
department ; these have heretofore been charged to the 
various departments in which the men worked. 








Train Accidents in the United States in March. 





COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


1st, on Centra] of New Jersey, near Bayonne, N. J., a 
frcig!t train broke in twoand the rear portion after- 
ward ran into the forward one, derailing one car, which 
fell upon the adjoining main track. A passenger train, 
running in the same direction as the freight, struck this 
car, at high speed, and the engine was overturned. Sev- 
eral cars of the passenger train were derailed, the wreck 
of the freight cars was made much worse and several 
supports of an overhead bridge were broken. The en- 
gineer and one of the firemen of the passenger train were 
killed and 3 trainmen were injured. 

4th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Middle- 
town, N. Y., a freight train approaching the station at 
uncontrollable speed ran intoa switching freight, wreck- 
ing onecar_ A fireman was injured. 

llth, on Lehigh Valley, near White Haven, Pa., a 








crossings above or below the tracks, Seven passengers, 


freight train ran into the rear ofa preceding freight, 
wrecking three cars. A brakeman was injured. 
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18th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Denison, Ia., a 
freight train broke in two and the rear portion afterward 
ran into the forward one, wrecking several cars. A 
tramp was badly injured. 

20th, on Chicago, a & Quincy, at Hinckley, 
Ill., a local freight standing at the station was run into 
at the rear by a following fast freight, making a bad 
wreck; engineer and fireman killed. 

27th, on Atlantic & Pacific, at Barstow, Cal., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, damaging 
the caboose A drover was injured. It is said that the 
brakeman of the foremost train went back with a lan- 
tern, but that it was put out by high wind; just at this 
time the following train approached and he had not time 
to relight the lamp. 

27th, on Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, near Massillon, 
O., a passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking the caboose. The freight conductor 
was injured. ; 

And 10 others on 9 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 17 freight and other trains. 

BUTTING. 

9th, 6:30 a. m., on Philadelphia, Reading & New Eng- 
land, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. butting collision of engines 
doing slight damage. The eastbound engine, whic had 
been reversed and deserted, ran back across the bridge 
over the Hudson River, uncontrolled, pushing four cars 
in advance. Three trainmen were injured. 

_ 13th, on Pennsylvania lines, at Youngstown, O., butt- 
ing collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines 
and several cars. Two trainmen were badly injured. 

21st, 11 p. m., on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Fisher, 
Tex., collision between a passenger train and a freight; 
the passenger engineer and one freight brakeman were 
killed and the passenger conductor was injured. 

22d, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Oakdale, Pa., a passen- 
ger train ran into a gravel train, overturning both loco- 
motives. Both engineers and one fireman were injured. 
The work train was on the main track without leave. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

13th, on Central of Georgia, at Kast Point, Ga.. a pas- 

senger train ran into a freight which was switching on 
’ the main track, wrecking one freight car. ‘The engineer 
was injured. 

15th, 1 a. m., on Vandalia Line, near Terre Haute, Ind., 
a passenger train ran into an engine. and caboose, mak- 
ing a bad wreck. The express car was burned up and 
one other car was damaged by fire. The engineer and 
fireman of the passenger train were injured. It is said 
that a large amount of coin and paper money was 
burned up in a safe in the express car. 

16th, on Central of New Jersey, near Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
a freight train ran over a misplaced switch and into an 
engine standing on the side track, wrecking both en- 
gines and 7 cars, Seven employees were injured. 

19th, 1a. m., on Philadelphia & Reading, ut Perkio- 
men Junction, Pa., a passenger train ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into a locomotive standing on the side 
track, badly damaging both engines. One passenger 
and 2 trainmen were injured. 

And 11 others on 11 roads, involving 2 passenger and 18 
freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

6th, on Pennsylvania lines, near Marco, Ind., a passen- 
ger train was derailed by a broken rail and the rear car, 
which fell into the ditch, was destroyed by fire. Five 
passengers were injured. 

12th, on Atlantic & Pacific, near Truxton, Ariz., a pas- 
senger train was derailed by a broken rail and one car 
was ditched. One passenger was injured. 

13th, on Atlantic & Pacific, at Truxton, Ariz., a freight 
train was derailed by a broken rail and _ the engine and 
8 cars were wrecked. The engineer and one brakeman 
were injured, 

30th, on Norfolk & Western, near Portsmouth, O., a 
freight train was derailed on a trestle which had been 
weakened by fire, and 18 cars fell through. One of the 
cars was loaded with matches, which were ignited, and 
the whole of the wreck was burned up. : 

And 3 others on 8 roads, involving 2 passenger trains 
and 1 freight. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

5th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Buford’s Tenn., a 
car in a freight train was derailed by a drawbar which 
was pulled out and fell upon the track, and 6 cars were 
badly damaged. One brakeman was killed. 

12th, on Lehigh Valley, near Hazelton, Pa., a passen- 
ger train was derailed by a broken axle and 2 cars were 
overturned. There were about 50 passengers in them, 
but the list of injured contains only 3 names. 

18th, on International & Great Northern, at Oakwoods, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed by a drawbar which 
had fallen upon the track from a preceding train, and 
20 cars were wrecked. The engine was overturned. A 
brakeman was killed and two other trainmen wereinjured 

22d, on Beech Creek, near Clearfield Junction, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by a broken flange, and the 
engine was overturned. A brakeman was badly in- 
jured. E 

23d, on Pennsylvania road, near Dillervale, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by a drawbar which had fallen 
upon the track from a preceding train and the engine 
and 8 cars of coal were piled up in a bad wreck. The en- 
gineer and one brakeman were injured. 

And 19 others on 13 roads involving 3 passenger and 16 
freight and other trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

Ist, on Manhattan Elevated, Sixth avenue line, at 
Franklin street, New York City, the rear car of a south 
bound passenger train was derailed at a facing point 
switch which was carelessly turned by the attendant be- 
fore the last truck had passed over it. The rear truck 
ran upon the rails of the side track for some distance 
until, according to a reporter, “‘the situation. was 
strained.” 'Two passengers were slightly injured. It 
appears that the detector bar of this switch had been dis- 
connected for the purpose of making alterations in the 
interlocking. : 

5th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near At- 
lanta, Ga., a freight train was derailed at a point where 
the track had been taken up by repair men and 3 train- 
men were injured. It is said that a flag had been dis- 
played but was not seen by the engineman. Fue 

llth, on International & Great Northern, at Dickinson, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed at a misplaced switch 
pare engineer and fireman were injured, the latter 

atally. 

_ 12th, on Mississippi & Bonne Terre, at Elvin’s, Mo., 2 
freight cars a | became uncontrollable on a steep 
grade leading from a quarry, ran down to the main line 
and collided with a caboose. One employee was killed 
and 2 injured - 

31st, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
hear Newcomerstown, O., several cars in a freight train 
were derailed by the sudden application of the air brakes, 
and one of them fell into the ditch. Four tramps were 

adly injured. 





And 10 others on 9 roads, involving 1 passenger (train 

and 9 freight trains. 
UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

4th, on Little Rock & Fort Smith, near Ozark, Ark., a 
freight train was derailed by a malicious obstruction, 
and the engine and 5 cars fell into the Arkansas River. 
The engineer was fatally injured. 

8th, 5 a. m.,on Southern Railway, at Scotland, Ga., 
south bound passenger train No. 30 was derailed at an 
unfastened switch and the 3 rear cars were overturned. 
The engine ran into some freight cars standing on the 
side track and was wrecked, together with one of the 
freight cars. Two passengers were killed and 6 injured. 
It is said that the switch had been tampered with. 

10th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near West Newton, Pa., a 
freight train was rerailed by a rock which had fallen 
upon the track, and the engine and 5 cars fell into the 
; ee River. The engineer was fatally in- 
jured. 

18th, on Central of Georgia, near Troy, Ala., a freight 
train was derailed by running into a washout, making a 
bad wreck. Two trainmen were killed and 3 injured. 

14th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Philadelphia, 
Pa., a carina feclatt train was derailed by the body of 
a man who was run over; the derailed car fell against a 
freight train on the adjoining track and about a dozen 
cars were wrecked. Two trainmen were injured. 

18th, on Franklin & Megantic, near Strong, Me., a car 
in a passenger train was overturned by a strong wind. 
The track of this road is 2 ft. gage. 

20th, at 2 p.m.,on Southern Railway, near Jackson, 
Ga., a passenger train was derailed bya loose rail and 
all the cars except the rear sleeper were overturned. 
The engineer and fireman were injured. It is said that 
the rail had been maliciously loosened. 

23d, on Southern Pacific, near Reno, Nev., a passenger 
train was derailed by a rock which had fallen upon the 
track, and the engineer and fireman were injured. 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 4 passenger and 2 
freight trains. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

13th, on Pittsburgh & Western, at Allegheny City, 
Pa., a freight train was derailed and the engine and 6 
cars fell down a bank. The fireman was killed and the 
engineman injured. 

17th, on South Atlantic & Ohio, near Natural Tunnel, 
Va., a passenger train was derailed and several cars 
ditched. The engineer and fireman jumped off and were 
fatally injured. 

18th, on Austin & Northwestern, near Cumming’s, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed on a bridge and the 
engine and 13 cars of stone broke through and fell into 
the _—— below. The engineer and fireman were in- 
jured. 

And 18 others on 16 roads, involving three passenger 
and 15 freight and other trains, 

OTHER ACCIDENTS, 

2d, on Central of Georgia, at Weems, Ala., the engine 
of a freight train was wrecked by the explosion of its 
boiler, and the engineer and fireman were killed. Four 
freight cars were wrecked. 

2d, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Scho- 
dack, N. Y., the — of a freight train was badly 
damaged by the breaking of a parallel rod, and a brake- 
man was injured. 

9th, 4a. m., on Pennsylvania road, at Cove, Pa., the 
engine of a passenger train was wrecked by the explosion 
of its boiler, and the mail and baggage cars were derailed. 
The fireman was killed and the engineer injured. 

11th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Dyke’s 
N. Y., the engine of a freight train was badly damaged 
by the breaking of a waratial rod, and the engineer and 
fireman were injured, the former fatally. 

14th, on Manhattan Elevated, at Thirty-fourth street 
and Third avenue, New York City, a passenger train a 
proaching the end of the branch track was not properly 
controlled and crushed into the bumper at the end of the 
track. Two passengers were injured. 

31st, on Boston & Maine, near North Boscawen, N. H., 
the engine of a Peper yon train was damaged by the 
jh of a side rod, and the engineer was badly in- 
jured. 

And 3 others on3 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 2 freight trains. 

A summary will be found in another column. 





The Hall Pipe Wrench. 


A wrench, embracing some features of value and in- 
terest to steam fitters and users, is shown in the accom- 
panying engravings. This wrench is made of drop- 
forged, crucible steel, with hardened jaws. 

The jaws are smooth and hence do not injure nuts or 
fittings upon which the wrench is used. They may be 
quickly adjusted to various sizes of pipe, and while hold- 
ing firmly, do not crush the pipe or lock uponit. Fig. 1 











Fig. 2. 


shows the wrench used as a pipe wrench, while fig. 2 
shows it when used as a screw wrench. When used on 
pipes, the gripping point of the wrench is placed to the 
size of the pipe as marked on the side of the hook. When 
used upon nuts, etc., there is no. possibility of slipping, 
the jaws being upon a skew, as shown in fig. 2. 

The wrench can be sharpened upon a grindstone or 
emery wheel without taking it apart, which is an advan- 
tage. 

The various parts of the tool are of standard gage, and 
are interchangeable. The manufactured sizes are from 6 
to 48 in., taking pipe from }¢ to 6 in. The maker is, 
Samuel Hall’s Son, 229 West Tenth street, New York, 





TECHNICAL. 
A Steam Battery of Locomotives. 

The works of the Ohio Steel Company, at Youngstown, 
O., have been hampered by an inadequate steam supply. 
An additional battery of boilers will be installed before 
long, and meanwhile the company is getting its steam 
supply in a novel way. Six locomotives have been rentcd 
from the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and these 
stand parallel to each other, outside the works near the 
engine house, to which they are connected by the neces- 
sary steafh pipes. A platform has been built on a level 
with the fire doors, on which fuel is deposited. The lo- 
comotives are furnishing between 700 and 800 H. P., and 
are giving better results than had been expected at first. 
The blowers are used for draft, and only 100 lbs. steam 
pressure is carried. The fuel cost is rather high. 


Track Elevation in Chicago, 
In the Railroad Gazette of March 1 was mentioned 
the ordinance passed by the Chicago City Council for 
the elevation of the tracks of the Galena division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and also the report of 
Colonel Ellers as to the practicability of elevating these 
tracks west of the Rockwell street yards. Work on this 
elevation was begun April 19 on that portion of the 
tracks crossing the Sacramento avenue viaduct. The 
viaduct was raised about 20 in. by means of jacks and 
then blocked up, the tracks on either side being raised 
and filledin with sand. This was done with very little 
delay to trains, and by Monday, April 22, it is expected 
that the elevation of this viaduct will be completed. 
The incline of the tracks will begin at about California 
avenue and will reach the maximum height at Kedzie. 
The work at Sacramento avenue was completed on ac- 
count of the fact that the electro-pneumatic interlocking 
system is in use at this point, the operating tower being 
only a few feet east of the via uct, and the track eleva 
tion necessitated the taking up and replacing all the 
wires, air pipes, etc. 
Chicago Drainage Canal, 

The regular monthly meeting of the Drainage Board 
took place April 19, and the report of Chief Engineer 
Randolph was heard and accepted. It showed an in- 
crease of labor over the three months previous. In s»me 
sections the work done was in excess of that called for 
by the contract. It was decided to pay the Illinois Steel 
Company $84,000 for land owned by it in Will County. 
Mr. B. H. Eckhart, Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Finance and Engineering, presented an order for the 
payment of $14,102 to the treasurer of Will County for 
the purchase of the Sanger lands. Contractors were 
notified to pay their men twice a month. The expendi- 
tures for the month of March were : 


For contractors’ estimates..... Sisadddaal addaccuaneedsd $380,124.00 
SMBUS oes wee ceicada a) cance) cated cacedsvuddadewseeses 11,785.00 
PGE a ccccascese eMutedhecédgdddenatecadd ckédatdi cata 853,52 
ENEMA diedéascacdadanvcdiuchdacaeee or Seeeusscaceuaduaded 300.0) 

$393,062 52 


Proposed Utilization of Water Power at Duluth. 
It is announced that the Minnesota Canal Co. has sold a 
large amount of its bonds and will this summer put 
under way its long discussed project. The St. Louis 
River, near Duluth, Minn., falls over 100 ft. in the course 
of afew miles, and yet, on account of the rapids in the 
river at this. point, logs cannot be floated down from the 
upper part of the river. It is proposed to utilize this fall 
by building a canal from a point in the river above the 
rapids, around back of the city and across the plateau 
on which a portion of the city is built. From this canal, 
lateral branches will afford water power to all the manu- 
facturing and other plantsinthecity. It will also afford 
a means of floating down the logs from points above the 
rapids. Water for drinking purposes may also be sup- 
plied by this canal. 


A Jersey City Railroad Tunnel. 

The project to tunnel under the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania, near the Waldo avenue yards, in Jersey City, is 
still waiting for a decision of the courts. The New 
Jersey Junction railroad, which is the connection of the 
West Shore into the Pennsylvania depot at Jersey City, 
and the short branch which connects the docks of the 
National Storage Company with the Pennsylvania, have 
been united under the name of the National Docks & New 
Jersey Junction Railway Co. To connect these two roads, 
which approach the Pennsylvania from either side near 
the Waldo avenue yards, a tunnel under the Pennsyl- 
vania tracks at those yards becomes necessary. The 
tracks have been carried up tothe Pennsylvania right-of 
way, but work on the tunnel awaits the termination of the 
legal proceedings. The Pennsylvania opposes the new 
connection since it will divert traffic of the National Docks 
to the West Shore. 


Contracts for the New Torpedo Boats. 


The contracts for the three new torpedo boats for the 
navy, were awarded on April 13 to the Columbian Iron 
Works at Baltimore. These boats will have about 138 
tons displacement and a speed of about 24knots. Exclu- 
sive of armament they will cost $97,500 apiece. Chief 
Naval Constructor Hichborn has been instructed to pre- 
pare plans for torpedo boats of 180 tons displacement and 
having a speed of 27 knots, which will be the type of tore 
pedo boat next built by the Government. 
Caissons for the Delaware River Bridge. 

The caissons to be used for the piers of the Delaware 
River bridge are now being built at Tacony, Pa. One 
of these caissons is ready for launching and is 78 ft. x 28 
ft. Another, 44 ft. x 50 ft. 10 in., is almost completed. 
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NNOUNCEMENTS. ~- 


EDITORIAL A 
Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and rai!roads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
10 ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early | 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, | 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of | 


which will be published. | 





Advertisements, — We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain n- proposition to publish anything | 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, bul it is useless to ask us | 
to recommend them editorially, either Jor money or | 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 





A revision of the reports of February gross earn- 
ings, which appears in the last issue of the Chronicle, 
shows a slight gain in gross; namely, 1.71 per cent. 
The earlier report showed a very slight loss. There is 
also a gain of 1.55 per cent. in net earnings for 135 
For the two months, from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28, the increase in net is5 per cent. To be sure, 
the comparison is with a very poor year. The de- 
crease in gross in February of 1894 was 16.83, and the 
decrease in net was 16.14 per cent. Still, considering 
the very unfavorable combination of conditions, we 
are fortunate to have had even so slight a gain. The 
greatest decrease in gross and not was on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the falling off in net earnings 
there having been over $268,000. The Louisville & 
Nashville lost over $100,000. In increases, the Penn- 
sylvania (entire system) leads, with an increase of 
$723,191 in gross and $276,700 in net. The Reading 
and the Coal and Iron Company show an increase of 
$116,291 in net. The Southern Pacific and the Erie | 
also show large increases in gross, that of the South- 
ern Pacific amounting to nearly $224,000, and the 
Erie's to over $184,000. 


roads. 





For ten years the fight was waged for the thin head 
rail; for five or six years it was hot. The main work 
is now done and the principle is firmly established. It | 
is spreading slowly but steadily and surely in actual 
practice. But are the railroads getting the benefit 
which we all believed they would get? Yes aud no. 
They are no doubt getting harder, tougher and (with 
the same weight) stiffer rails. But one of the great 
objects sought in the reform of the section was to get 
a straighter rail. It is apparent on the face of the 
matter that a section with the head relatively thin 
will cool straighter than the thick-head section, that 
came in the late seventies and ran through such va- 
rieties of shape and proportion. That it will cool 
staighter is evident in theory and abundantly proved 
in practice. The result is less injury to the rail in 
gagging and less cost to the mill for straightening. 
But we hear of cases when the less cost to the mills 
seems to be the only result, so far as this one element of 
straightness is concerned. The engineer of one great 
railroad, which was a pioneer in the use of the thin 
head rail, complains that the rails which he gets now 
are, if not as crooked as the old thick head rails, at 
least a great deal crookeder than they ought to be,and 
he has to fight the mills perpetually to get tolerably 
straight rails. The mills simply put less work on the 
new rails and there is a perpetual, three-handed con- 
flict, with the engineer, the inspector and the mill- 
man as the parties to the strugle. He has got his 
track up to the point where the road is better than the 
rail; the limit of smoothness is found in the rail ; and 
What is he to do about it ? 
three things. He can pay more for inspection ; or he 
can pay more for his rails; or he can try to get the 
duty taken off and let the Englishmen and Germans 
fight it out with the Association mills. He seems to 


We have suggested two or 
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see difficulties in the way of either of these courses, 
and so we turn the matter over to the readers of the 
Railroad Gazette. 





The ethical basis of the agreement of the big Chi- 
cago railroads to subsidize the little ones, is set forth 
by a correspondent in another column. In speaking 
of the matter last week we called this move unneces- 


| sary; and, as we have said before, this is the natural 


view to take, when one considers how easy it is for a 
strong road, if it wants to give its weak competitors 
an advantage for the sake of peace, to slacken its 
efforts to get competitive traffic. But every strong 
road and every weak one is always strenuous to show 
tonnage, even if it has to give up the profits on some 
of it; and so we are willing to admit that division 
of earnings is ten times easier than division of 
traffic. The experienced traffic officer must admit, 
however, that the main reason why the situation 
has come to the present unsatisfactory state is 
want of courage in traffic officers who know that 
division of traftic could be accomplished by intelli- 
gent, concerted action if it were continued for a 
series of months, long enough to allay the nervous- 
ness of the timid. Traffic Manager X., who knows 
that a loss this month, seemingly discreditable to him 
as a manager, will be made up one, two or three 
months hence, has not the ‘“‘sand” to present the 


| matter in the right light to his directors and compel 


them to accept his view. ‘‘ Induce” would be a more 
politic word than compel, perhaps; but practically 
the inability of the traffic expert to get his directors to 
back him up is the final stroke that spoils many good 
agreements. Influential directors—we do not say 
the managing directors—persist in looking at present 
gross earnings and the traffic manager fails to cor- 
rect their perspective. Law breaking is never to be 
justified, but the fifth section of the Interstate Com 
merce law is phrased so briefly. and, as it appears 
to some, with such studied carelessness, as to 
seem to invite the railroads to get around it by 
technicalities if they can. <A successful traffic ‘‘ar- 
rangement,” having the effect of a pool or not, would 
probably now be justified by public sentiment, for 
it would work appreciable benefits to thousands of 
shippers. But still, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners would have a tempting opportunity to lash the 
roads, and circumstances might arise which would 
lead them to embrace it and the Grangers to applaud 
them. And unless the two-dollars-a-ton agreement is 
managed very smoothly, all quarrels being choked to 
death when they are porn, somebody will imagine that 
he can do a public service by calling the roads to 
account. It is to be remembered that the best of pools 
is often a fragile staff to lean on, and therefore that 
it can be used only where conditions are favorable. 








Locomotives With More Than Two Cranks. 


An English correspondent taking as a text the letters 
of ** Headlight” and others, published by us within six 
months, has lately written to us, advocating putting 
the cranks of a locomotive at 180 deg. and using a 
starting engine to get the locomotive off the dead 
center. This is such an old folly that it seems almost 
a waste of space to take up a discussion of it, but it 
leads to another matter about which there will be 
some talk later, as there are under construction in this 
country some new locomotives that will have four 
cylinders and four cranks, and that have been de- 
signed to do away with the counterbalancing in the 
way our correspondent indicates; that is by putting 
the cranks at 180 deg. These designs will be put for- 
ward in a manner that will demand attention. 

Our correspondent says: 

“With er designed moving parts there is very 
little to fear with ordinary speeds, and freight engines 
and way trains limited to 50 or 60 miles speed are not 
within the strict limits of this enquiry. The difficulties 
come in with high speed, ine distance engines, and are 
entirely due to antiquated, lop-sided methods of loco- 
motive construction that have been handed down to the 


present day from the day when engines were very differ- 
ent affairs from what they are now.” 


From this our correspondent goes on to show that 
there is no need of using cranks at right angles to as- 
sist in starting trains, and that engines could be made 
with three cylinders with the cranks at 180 deg., and 
with the outside cranks together, so that balance 
for the reciprocating parts would be unnecessary. He 





writes: 

“The one difficulty is the starting, and this fades into 
a mere nothing when we think how easy and simple a 
matter it is to apply a small engine, as now supplied to 
every cotton mill in England and India, expressly to 
rotate the big engine off its dead points when it 
chances to stop thereon. Similarly the locomotive is 
equally fitted to be revolved off its dead points by a small 
auxiliary engine placed on the foot plate. or its equiva- 
lent, or other suitable place.” 

It is difficult to find a suitable apology to our read- 
ers, Who are practical locomotive men, for bringing 
this subject up again. In fact the wave of criticism 
of the present designs of locomotive has rolled too 
far, and our correspondent is not alone in proposing a 





nostrum where no physic is needed. Anyone with a 
small knowledge of mechanics can in a few moments 
satisfy himself that the centrifugal force of all the 
balance that is needed for the reciprocating parts of 
a locomotive with two cylinders and cranks at right 
angles is too small to do any harm to the track, when 
the reciprocating parts are made as light as they are 
for some other types of engines. Not ordinary design 
but bad design is the cause of the track damage. The 
normal design, at reasonable speeds, gives no trouble 
whatever so far as has been shown. No one has yet 
been able to prove that when a locomotive is properly 
designed for the speed that it is to run, it will injure 
the track, and all of the recent papers read before 
the railroad clubs, and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers uphold this view. In this partic- 
ular the present designs of locomotives stand clear of 
any general criticism, no one having been able to 
show that the use of two cranks at right angles makes 
it impossible to prevent injury to the track. In the 
matter of details of reciprocating parts it has been 
very clearly shown that the present designs need at- 
tention; not all, it is true, but most of them. 

The plan of putting the cranks of a two-crank loco- 
motive at 180 deg. is simply folly. Any one who 
will calculate the power of a starting engine that 
could start a 400-ton passenger train slowly ouu of a 
station and keep the cranks of such an engine off the 
dead centers, will learn how impossible the thing is, 
and when the complication is dwelt upon the whole 
plan becomes clearly absurd. 

Those who are watching locomotive development 
know that we shall soon have for trial some four-cyl- 
inder, four-crank compounds, not unlike those tried in 
France. The prime object of these designs will be to 
do away with the effect of the counterbalances upon 
the track. They will demand serious consideration, 
and it will be well to look ahead a bit and see what 
advantages they will probably offer, for advantages 
they must have, or they can never meet with the ap 
proval of those who repair locomotives, on account of 
the greater number of wearing parts. 

The argument that is offered by those who will bring 
this type forward is that a compound engine is neces- 
sary for economy; that a two-cylinder compound is 
too heavy in its reciprocating parts on one side, and 
that four-cylinder compounds, with but two cranks, 
cannot be balanced with safety to the track. This 
argument has some holes in it, and these will be 
found and must be stopped with logic ; and, what 
is more important, facts as to the real condition of 
the designs of existing compounds must be gathered. 
First, it must be learned whether the compound loco- 
motive gives any advantage at high speeds, and for 
this we may wait for the tests that are to be made at 
Purdue University, on the shop test locomotive. If 
the compound is not a decided advantage, then the 
simple two-cylinder locomotive is the best, so far, for 
high speeds, when it is properly designed. 

If the compound is seen to be of great advantage 
at high speeds, then we shall have to learn whether 
or not the reciprocating parts of a two-crank en ine 
cannot be made as light as is necessary to prevent in- 
jury to the track. It must not be forgotten that loco- 
motive builders have so far hardly taken a hand 
in this matter, and they may be able to offer some de- 
signs of surprising lightness and strength; especially 
in view of the fact that they have till now confined 
themselves to the use of cast iron for pistons, and to 
clumsy designs of crossheads, except in a few special 
cases. 

Most of those who have been conversant with the 
developments of locomotive practice have often 
thought that the three and four-crank engine was at 
last out of the way, and would be heard of no more; 
but now it comes up again, and hits the two-crank 
type in its most vulnerable point. This time the dis- 
cussion will lead to a better design of details for the 
two-cylinder type, if to nothing better. But what we 
must have first ‘are the facts about the real value of 
the compound, and those, we may hope, will be got 
from the shop tests. 








The Railroads of China. 


Naturally, extraordinary interest is felt now in the 
future of China; we often hear it said that a result of 
the war will be to open up China to the influences of 
modern civilization, and writers of intelligence have 
expressed the opinion that when peace comes there 
will be a great and rapid extension of the railroad 
system in China. It seems highly improbable that 
the temper and point of view of a nation so vast as 
China and with such a tremendous vis inertia can be 
changed by one little war which has affected only a 
corner of the empire. For after all, in the numbers 
of men.engaged and in the amount and quality of the 
fighting this war has been but a trivial affair, and the 
material resources of the Chinese Empire have really 
not been called out. Perhaps the Imperial Government 
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is too feeble to ever wield its nominal resources; but at 

any rate this war has been the affair of one viceroy 

and one province. Still this is only an opinion and is 

probably worth no more than the opinion of any other 

man who is obliged to take his information in small 
uantities and at second hand. 

In order to know what we may expect in the future 
it is well to know what has happened in the past, and 
why. The back volumes of the Railroad Gazette give 
us ample information of what has been done in the 
way of building railroads in China, and we will en- 
deavor to sum up briéfly the main points of articles on 
this subject that we have printed during the last seven 
years. 

The first railroad in China was a line of 2 ft. 6 in. 
gage, built in 1876, and torn up by the Chinese in 1877. 
This was in the Province of Nanking, and the line, 
which was but a few miles long, was destroyed by the 
Viceroy of that Province. At the same time the 
Viceroy of the Western Provinces, Li Hung Chang, 
was arranging to have a colliery opened to supply coal 
to the fleet. Li Hung Chang has been known to the 
Western world as an enlightened and able man ever 
since 1855, for he was the friend and ally of Gordon in 
suppressing the Taiping rebellion, and they remained 
friends till Gordon’s death, 20 years later. So far as 
we have ever heard he is the one great Mandarin who 
has tried persistently to get any railroads built. Most 
of the mandarins have persistently opposed them. 

In 1878 coal mining was begun at Tongsan, about 
80 miles northeast of Tientsin. If the reader will 
look on any map of Northeastern China, he will see 
that Tientsin is a port on the Pei Ho, some 35 or 40 
miles up the river from the Gulf of Pechili. Taku, a 
fortified port, is near the mouth of the Pei Ho and Pe- 
king is about 100 milesinland, northwest from Tientsin. 

Coal mining, as we say, was begun at Tongsan, 
about 80 miles northeast of Tientsin. Arrangements 
were made to build a railroad 20 miles long from the 
mines to the nearest navigable water at Lutai, on the 
Peh Tang Ho, a river running approximately parallel 
with the Pei Ho andemptying into the Gulf of Pechili 
at Pehtang, about 12 miles north of Taku. Before the 
work on this railroad was begun it had been decided 
to open a canal 21 miles long to a point within seven 
miles of the colliery, and to connect the colliery and 
canal by a tramway, which was done. The gage of 
this tramway, fortunately, was made 4 ft. 84 in. 

In the winter of 1880 and 1881 Mr. Claude W. 
Kinder, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and M. Inst. C. E., who 
had gone out as resident engineer of the work, built a 
locomotive in the shops of the company, collecting 
for that purpose various odds and ends, using a boiler 
from a portable winding engine, using 30 in. Whitney 
chilled wheels and making the frame of channel iron. 
The authorities tried to stop the building of this en- 
gine, but through the influence of Li Hung Chang, 
Mr. Kinder was allowed to finish it, and it was named 
the Rocket of China, just 100 years after the birth of 
George Stephenson. 

Some years passed before the mining company was 
authorized to build the line to Lutai, as it was first 
proposed. Then the Kaiping Railway Company was 
organized, composed of Chinese capitalists. The rail- 
road was located most of the way on the bank of the 
canal. This line was completed in May, 1887, thus 
giving the great empire 29: miles¥of railroad. 

Li Hung Chang then began planning to extend 
the line to Pehtang and along the coast to Taku, and 
from Taku up the river to Tientsin. The Kaiping 
Company was renamed as the China Railway Com- 
pany, the administration remaining, however, in the 
same hands, and the road was rapidly built first to 
Tong Ko, a little way up the river from Taku, and 
then to Tientsin. This extension was 50 miles. 

A further extension from Tientsin to Peking was 
planned and a bridge across the Pei Ho at Tientsin 
was begun. Then a-clique, headed by some of the 
high officials determined to have the bridge destroyed, 
and the pressure became so great that Viceroy Li gave 
the order for its destruction. The railroad company 
lost about $40,000 that had been put into this work, 
but was able to use most of the girders for an exten- 
sion northeasterly from Tongsan (near Kaiping) about 
20 miles to Linsi. The first train reached Tientsin in 
August, 1888, and shortly after the line to Peking was 
authorized, but through the intrigues of officials the 


sanction was shortly withdrawn. The whole line | Ject 


built up'to that time from Linsi in the northeast, 
southwesterly to Taku, then west by north to Tientsin, 
aggregated a little under 100 miles, all of standard 
gage. Up to that time about 20 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage had been built on the Island of Formosa; and 
this was the sum total of railroad built in China, five 
years ago. 

In 1890 an effort was made to start a railroad to run 
through Manchuria northeasterly towards the Russian 
frontier. Mr. Kinder, with a party of Chinese offi- 





cials, started from New Chwang and made an expedi- 


tion through Mukden and Kirin to the Russian fron- 
tier at Hung Chung, on the Tumen Ho, some 80 or 
100 miles west by south from Vladivostok. 

New Chwang is a summer port on the Liao Ho, 
13 miles up stream from the head of the gulf 
of Liao Tong, and this gulf is but a northern 
extension of the great Gulf of Pechili. Here an 
American and an English war vessel have lain 
in winter quarters, frozen in the mud, and sur- 
rounded by temporary earthworks, for the protec- 
tion of the foreign inhabitants the past winter. New 
Chwang was taken by the Japanese early in March. 

A report was made against carrying the line as far 
as Hung Chung, inasmuch as in case of war it 
would fall into the hands of the Russians and be 
useful to them for the invasion of China. It was 
recommended, however, that a railroad should be 
built from New Chwang for about 450 miles northeast 
to Kirin. 

Late in 1890 and in January of 1891 asecond pre- 
liminary survey was made in Manchuria with a view 
to extending the lines of the China Railway Co., from 
Kaiping, northeast to Mukden, and then later to Kirin. 
This would have carried the line all the way inland, 
the distance from Kaiping to Mukden being about 350 
miles. In July, 1891, an imperial decree was issued 
sanctioning the construction of an extension from 
Kaiping as far as Shan Hai Kuan, 130 miles or 
thereabouts. Shan Hai Kuan is a city on the 
Gulf of Liao-Tong, near the terminus of the 
great wall and about 150 miles southwest of New 
Chwang in a direct line. It was thought then 
that this portion would be built at once and that 
ultimately the road would go on to Mukden, probably 
touching New Chwang. In 1893, 130 miles of this line 
was under construction. Shops had been established 
at Shan Hai Kuan and bridge material from Scotland 
had been landed there and was being put in shape for 
some 2,000 ft. of comparatively long-span bridges. In 
May of 1894 we were informed that the extension as 
far as this port had been completed and location had 
been made 130 miles further east, but the funds al- 
lotted for the construction were diverted from the 
railroad work to provide for the féte at Peking cele- 
brating the sixtieth birthday of the Empress. It was 
still hoped, however, that a portion of this eastern ex- 
tension would be built, but we doubt if any serious 
work was ever done upon it. 

So we may say that the railroads of China are 
summed up in the 230 miles of standard gage of 
the North China Railway Co. from Tientsin to 
Shan Hai Kuan, and the 20 miles of narrow gage 
on the Island of Formosa. The North China line 
was of great use furing the war. Last November 
we were informed it had carried some 40,000 soldiers 
and large quantities of stores toward the front and 
doubtless through the winter it did much more. But 
as it did not reach anywhere near the actual scenes 
of conflict most of the transportation was by water. 








The Stresses in Car Axles. 





An esteemed correspondent, a motive power man of 
knowledge, experience and influence, has sent us the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“T should like very much to see you attack the ques- 
tion of strength of railroad car axles aboutas you did the 
counterbalance problem. I think you can make several 
good articles in review of the a a recently presented 
on the subject—one by Mr. L. S. Randolph, before the 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, and one by Mr. Pomeroy 
on ‘Steel Axles,” before the New York Railroad Club. 

‘We investigated the subject here several years ago. 
In our calculations for the stress in axles between 
wheels, we took as the horizontal force due to oscillations, 
0.3 of the dead load on the journal. effler and Ru- 
leaux have taken the horizontal force acting at center of 
gravity of loaded car as 0.4 of the dead load. With 
American cars, if the diagram is carried out, using this 
larger per cent. for horizontal force, it will be Yound 
that the oscillating action is very nearly sufficient to 
raise the opposite wheel from the rail. r. Randolph 
says that his observation shows that the vertical load 
— be increased 100 per cent. by vertical oscillations, 
and that they should govern the design of the axle. If 
this is true, then all our axles are too small in the cen- 
ter, and it isa fact that the few failures of steel axles on 
this road in recent years have been failures at the cen- 
ter, and without flaw. 

‘“Mr. Randolph’s diagram shows that the lines of 
movement of applied forces are horizontal between 
wheel seats, which would indicate that the axles should 
be made the same diameter in the center as at the wheel 
seat. I donot understand that this is the case, but that 
both the formulz and diagram for bending moment 
show the ratio between the diameter at center and wheel 
fits should be about 7 to 8. This, I think also, is the con- 
clusion reached by the German investigators on this sub- 


‘“‘ Mr. Randolph’s lines for the resistance of steel, you 
will notice, are very much higher than that for iron, and 
he has taken a steel of about 85,000 lbs. per sq. in. ulti- 
mate strength. 

‘““ With the increase of speed on railroads, I think it is 
a very important question as to how the stresses in axles 
increase with the sp In the last four or five years 
the average speed of our fastest trains has been increased 
from 40 to 50 miles an hour, or 25 per cent., while the 
maximum speed attained has probably increased from 
60 to 70 miles an hour. The stresses in the axles must 
have increased in a greater ratio than the first power, 
and yet while railroads are increasing speeds they are 
doing nothing whatever to increase the strength of the 





axles by making them reese or of stronger material 
‘There is also a question as to whether there should 


be some limit to the mileage made by axles. Mr. Ran- 
dolph speaks in two places as to the smallest number of 
vibrations which an axle should endure as 30 million. 
That is, that number of repetitions of loading would be 
required to break the axle under the ultimate stress 
allowed. It isthe practice on some roads to limit the 
mileage of steel axles, and I am not certain now whether 
the practice continues or not. We have never had any 
limit except the diameter of the journal. 

‘*Mr. Pomeroy’s paper deals with the physical quali- 
ties of steel axles, and the heat treatment, but the only 
ar ng he says anything about the strength of the Cam- 

ria axles is on p. 26, where he says that In the last three 


~~ 
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ar they have increased the tensile strength from 
to 88,000 lbs. per sq. in. But here again we havea 
conflict of opinion in regard to the use of high tensile 
strength steel under shock and vibrations. Most en- 
gineers hesitate to use a steel above 70,000 lbs., under 
such conditions as car axles are worked; but the Cam- 
bria people now recommend a steel as high as 88,000 Ibs. 
The steel axles which were’ broken in_ ser- 
vice on this line had a tensile strength of 66,- 
000 to 68,000 Ilbs., an elastic limit of 35,000 lbs., 
and an elongation of 24 per cent. to 28 per cent. in 4 in. 
The carbon in this was as low as 0.27 to 0.35. The con- 
clusion we reached was that these steel axles broke be- 
cause they were too low in carbon and in tensile strengtb, 
And yet we must — the figures of ——_ as very 
high if the axles had been iron, and we should have ex- 
pected a remarkably good service from an iron having 
such superior strength. 

sl ae that you will see that this old subject is one of 
unusual interest, and worthy of careful analysis.” 

Shape of Axle.—It isa simple mathematical problem 
to give the correct shape of an axle when one knows 
what the strains are to which it is to be subjected. The 
more important bending stresses, such as those produced 
by the journal loads when the springs close and by the 
flange pressures, on both sides, are practically equal at 
all points between the wheels, so that the axle may be 
straight between wheel seats, so far as these stresses are 
concerned. 

Flange pressures are on one side only, except when 
wide-gaged wheels pass standard track or switches. 
When, on both sides, the bending stress produced is the 
same at all points between wheels. It is only when the 
journal on one end of the axle has more load than that 
on the other end and when the flange pressure is on one 
side only that the stress is less at the center of the axle 
than at the hubs. The vertical oscillation, which re- 
quires the axle to be straight between wheels, increases 
the maximum load on the journals so much that when 
the axle is made large enough to resist this vertical maxi 
mum load it is sufficient for the rolling load, as the maxi 
mum repeated loads of both do not always occur simul- 
taneously. The many repetitions of the accidental loads 
and the occasional coincidences of the rolling and verti- 
cally oscillating loads may cause the most fatigued point 
of an axle to be at one sideof the center, and this may be 
one of the causes of the breakage of some tapered axles 
at a point one side of the smallest diameter. There ar 
constructive reasons also that make it desirable to have 
the wheel seat large, and if these considerations give a 
larger axle at the wheel fit than is needed for strength. 
then the axle should be tapered to save weight. 

The stress of torsion, if wheels are different size and 
when passing around curves and when the brake shoes 
are not working with the same friction against two 
wheels on the same axle, and the stress due to a sudden 
application of the brakes, and in switching, are some- 
times large when taken together and the factor of safety 
should be enough to include them, as well as the bending 
stress from journal and flange loads. 

The oscillating load which our correspondent has 
found that some writers have used in calculating the 
probable stresses on car axles, is a real load, but if is sub- 
ordinate to the load from vertical oscillations, and, 
therefore, as it does not take place as a repeated load 
simultaneously with the maximum vertical repeated 
load, it need not be added to the repeated vertical load 
That is to say, when an axle is designed to be strong 
enough at the center to stand the repeated load that 
comes from the vertical oscillations it will be strong 
enough to stand the repeated load from rolling oscilla 
tions. The following table shows the nature of the stress 
between wheels produced by several different loads: 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOADS ON CAR AXLES. 




















Accidental loads 
that do not oc- 
cur often enough 
to be true re- 
peating loads, 
Repeating and re- and are not to 
versing loads; . be taken into 
that are to be} Distribution} account in cal-|Distribution 
taken into ac-} of stress} culations of the| of stress 
countincalcula-| between fatigue of axles,| between 
tions of the life} wheels. but are to be} wheels. 
of an axle before considered in 
it is fatigued. calculations of 
the suddenloads 
that produce 
initial cracks 
that lead to 
fractures like 
| fig. 3. 
Initial load....... Me isi ia egal Flange load....... B. 
Side wind......... B. 
Passing curves...|B. 
Increase of load 
due_ to vertical 
oscillation ......;A. .........|(Many gaged 
WG sccadecaa ties 
Frogs and 
switches..,....../A or B. 
Increase of load 
due to vertical 
oscillation ...... |. Aer reer Te Closing of springs/A or B. 








A = Equal load ac all points between wheels. 
B = Greatest Joad at one hub. 





NoTK.—It is important to remember. in comparing these 
loads, that the permissible fiber stress for;repeating loads is 
only about one-half that for accidental loads. Also that the 
repeated loads from rolling and vertical oscillations are not to 





be added together. 
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The relation between all the stresses to which an axle 
is subjected is not a constant one, and the s‘ress varies 
widely with the conditions. However, in designing an 
axle the maximum condition must be taken into account 
if one wishes to be safe, and this requires a consideration 
of the probability of unevenness in the manufacture of 
axles, which arises from the many conditions which we 
all know about. The extreme stresses in service are far 
higher than those commonly assumed in calculating the 
surplus strength which axles have. Unevenness in man- 
ufacture produces lack of uniformity in structure, and 
no formula can be made to apply to a non-homogeneous 
axle so as to give the strength up to the elastic limit. 

Knowing the difficulties of obtaining a homogeneous 
hammered axle, owing to the impossibility of regulating 
the blows in force and location, and realizing the impos- 
sibility of determining the maximum stress to which axles 
are subjectedat different points of their length,an eminent 
English engineer, in making specifications for axles for 
the Indian railways, requires that axles shall be made 
from a very excellent material and rolled straight from 


The most marked difference is in the homogeneity, and 
in this feature is found the explanation of the breakages 
of steel axles under conditions where iron axles of less 
strength have not broken. In the case of an unusual and 
sudden stress that might arise once or twice in the life 
of an axle, due perhaps to a bad piece of track, an uncom- 
monly low joint or a broken rail, the outer fibre of the 
axle, especially at the root of the journal, might be 
cracked. With an iron axle this might end in no harm, 
and the crack might remain and spread but little during 
the life of the axle, which is generally limited by the 
wear. But with a steel axle a small crack of this kind 
is its death warrant ; the crack spreads as in the case of 
all hard, homogeneous substances subjected to stresses, 
and eventually the axle breaks with a characteristic frac- 
ture shown in Fig. 3. This shows that while a steel axle 
may be, on account of its higher tensile strength and 
limit of elasticity, less liable to fatigue in service, it is 
more certain to break after an initial crack, and, there- 
fore, while it can be smaller to resist repeated stresses, it 





must be stronger than the iron axle to prevent breakages 
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M. C. B, Standard, 32 x 7 in. 


Journal. 





Fig 1.—M. C. B. Standard, as Often Found in 
Service. 
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IRON STEEL 
Fig. 4.—Curves of Assumed and Actual Stress in Solid 


Sections Broken Transversely. 


end to end, and that they shall not be forged, but that ! arising from initial cracks. This increased strength is 
the wheel seats and the journals shall be turned on the | provided when the steel has a high tensile strength and 


rolied bars and the axles left straight between wheels. 
This gives nearly uniform material, and the straight 
form is a safe one if the size between wheels is ade- 
quate. In bicycles and like structures the increased 
endurance that may come from permitting the parts 


to spring may be taken into account, as the factor of; 


safety must necessarily be small and the weight must 
be decreased to the lowest limit; but in axles it is 
not best to try to use that shape which will give a uni- 
form stress at all points, and uniform flexture, for two 
reasons: The first is that the stresses are not sufficiently 
well defined, and the second is that the attempt to get 
uniformity of strength may lead to too much deflection 
at one point and bring about fatigue of the metal due 
to repeated vibrations. No doubt this has been the case, 
as our correspondent shows, where axles have been made 
much smaller at the center than at the wheel seats, and 
have broken short off ‘‘ without flaw.” It is probably an 
error to make axles small in the center with the inten- 
tion to make them more flexible. 

When calculations are so uncertain as those are about 
the strength of axles, a large factor of safety is necessary. 
The most important fact that we know about the strength 
of axles is that when they are made of the best material 
and according to the M. C. B. standard dimensions, they 
do not often break, and if it is desired to reduce the 
breakages we must cling to the best material and in- 
crease the dimensions a little and put a common-sense 
fillet at the inner neck of the journal (see Figs. 1 and 2) 
fully equal to that on the new M. C. B. 44% X 8 in. axle, 
Fig. 2. Axles break so infrequently that it would only 
require a slight increase in dimensions where they do 
break to give pretty nearly perfect security, and this 
knowledge is worth more than any amount of calcula- 
tion and speculation as to the limits of stress. Calcula- 
tions are interesting, but their value is entirely limited 
by the certainty of the assumed facts on which they are 
based. The fallacy of the common calculation of the 
strength of car axlesis brought out in what follows, not 
for the purpose of showing what the limits of axle stress 
really are, but for the purpose of exhibiting how little 
we know about it all, and how much safer it is to be 
guided by the practical results that have been obtained 
from the millions of axles that have been put in service. 

Material.—Our correspondent indirectly asks about the 
relative merits of iron and steel axles. It is probably only 
necessary to remind him that steel, when made with equal 
care, is stronger, tougher and more uniform than ham- 
mered iron, and the answer to his question is found in 
these facts. No one familiar with the best quality of 
steel believes, in these days, in mysterious breakages of 
that metal. Every broken steel axle has a history, and 
in that history can be found the cause of breakage, just 
as with iron axles, but no one should assume that the 
causes are the same for both, as the materials are differ- 
ent in themselves and have different physical properties, 








the dimensions are the same as for an iron axle. 

Steel, being in every way a more certain material in 
quality and strength, and having greater strength and 
elasticity, isthe sun2rior miserial for almost any struc- 
ture, and now that it has become so difficult to get good, 
clear iron scrap it requires no more inspection and care 
to get the best quality of steel than to get the best 
quality of hammered iron. Fora long time yet there 
will be those who have not the facilities for examination 
and inspection of steel, and who have had experience 
with incompetent steel, who will continue to use ham- 
mered iron axles, and in doingthis they will not invite 
danger to trains, provided they assure themselves that 
either the best quality of muck-bar or the very highest 
grade of scrap iron, ; 
free from steel, is 
used in the manu- 
facture of the axles, 
with the proper 
heating, and large 
enough hammers, 
and also provided 
the axles are large 
enough at the cen- 
ter and at the inner 
end of the journal. 
Bad scrap and light 
hammers and im- 
proper heating re- 
quire the same de- 
gree of attention 
with iron axles as 
the composition, the heating and the size of hammer re- 
quire in making steel axles. It is necessary that both 
kinds shall be thoroughly tested under the drop. 

The use of the best steel in the place of hammered 
iron, with thesame dimensions for both, gives an in- 
crease in strength that more than makes up for the in- 
crease of stress due to speed, of which our corrrespond- 
ent speaks, so that it is a fact that the strength of 
axles has been increased, contrary to our correspond- 
ent’s claim. Some have used weak steel or held to 
wrought iron, but that does not alter the fact that 
others are using stronger axles than ever before. ‘The 
proper steel to use is one that has a high limit of elastic- 
ity and great elongation and reduction of area; having 
these qualities and uniformity, there may be a wide 
variation in the tensile strength without passing the 
safe limit. 

However much attention may be paid to the manufac- 
ture of material, broken car-axles will continue to be 
more or less misunderstood as to the cause, until the 
stresses to which axles are subjected are better compre- 
hended. The formulas, both for the strength and for the 
stresses in service, misrepresent the facts. The real 
strength of car axles is greater than the common calcu- 





Fig 3. 


lation shows by more than 30 per cent., and the common 
calculation for the stresses gives only about one-third to 
one-half of the maximum in service. A complete calcu- 
lation, taking into consideration all of the conditions to 
which a car axle is subjected, is, of course, impossible, as 
the limitations of the stresses cannot be determined with 
reasonable accuracy; but it can be shown that the limit 
with many axles is at least so high that the sudden stress 
is sometimes beyond the resistance of the material, and 
it is at such times that cracks are made which eventually 
lead to breakage. Especially is this true of steel axles, 
for steel, being a homogeneous material, permits a small 
initial crack to spread until it eventually extends so far 
around and toward the center as to cause breakage. 
Good axles are never wholly broken with a single 
blow in service; repeated stresses cause fatigue of 
the material, which leads to rupture. In most cases the 
breakage shows large crystals, which are characteristic of 
repeated loading beyond a safe limit, without starting an 
initial crack on the outer surface. The fracture which 
results from an initial crack has a peculiar shell-like 
appearance (see Fig. 3), with rather fine crystals, and 
under a glass shows polished nodules, which are made by 
the rubbing of the surfaces together before the final frac- 
ture takes place. Occasionally axles are broken off sud- 
denly with a single blow, but this will not happen when 
the material is good. If the axle is brittle, or if the 
elastic limit is very low with a steel axle, sudden break- 
age with perhaps a single maximum stress may take 
place, but as a rule it is the repetition of stresses beyond 
the elastic limit that causes breakage. 

Effect of Tempe ature.—An important factor may 
perhaps be the effect of the temperature on the strength 
of axles to resist blows. Mr. Thomas Andrews, in a 
paper on ‘“‘ The Effect of Temperature on the Strength 
of Railway Axles,” before the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers of Great Britain in 1891 (see Railroad Gazette, 
Sept. 2, 1892, page 651) gave the following among other 
conclusions from quite an exhaustive series of tests: 


“The impact experiments with an energy of 24 foot-tons 
applied to axles with a temperature of 100 degrees Fabr. com- 
pared with experiments at zero degrees Fahr. showed an in- 
crease of resisting power to concussion at the higher tempera- 
ture of nearly 88 per cent.” 


Axles in this country are subjected to temperatures 
much lower than that at which tests of axles are made. 
The data on which are based the calculations of strength 
are gathered at about 60 degrees Fahr. It is perhaps 
within the limits of reasonable deduction from the facts 
of the experiments by Mr. Andrews, to say that in the 
coldest weather to which axles are subjected the power to 
resist shocks may be reduced to 50 per cent. below the 
resistance that is indicated by the laboratory tensile tests 
of the material of which the axles are made, and on 
which the common calculations are based. This only 
explains some of the breakages of axles that occur in 
cold weather, and while the majority of axles break in 
the winter season yet a good many break in summer, 
and in such cases the temperature is about the same as 
that at which the tests of the material are made ina 
laboratory; therefore there must be some other reasons 
than alow temperature for broken axles. Again, axles 
are warmed up by the friction of the journals and this 
must reduce the effect of cold weather. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








March Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in March, given in this 
number, includes 36 collisions, 81 derailments and 9 other 
accidents, a total of 126 accidents, in which 23 persons 
were ‘killed, and 80 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts only of the more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident, as reported, make 
it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 


Cross- 
But- ing and 



















COLLISIONS: Rear. ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking in two...........+6 3 ’ 0 3 
Misplaced switch..............++0-+- 1 0 1 2 
Failure to give or observe signal... 3 0 3 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

PRAIRIE vn icin cis scleisiv cwicis visis'v.cie? win isin 1 0 1 
Miscellaneous..... ...... sseee- | 0 4 8 
Unexplained.........ccccccsers cor ene 3 10 19 

MOURNS Asie: steams wee Meee eneneeacinesie 17 4 15 36 

DERAILMENTS. 

Broken rail...... .... a ceeas 4) Bae 1OMGING .. 66.00 cccsccees 1 
Loose or spread rail........... 1| Bad switching............... 1 
Defective bridge..... saceniesie 1| Runaway train .. .......... 1 

Defective switch.... ...1]Too quick application of 
Broken wheel.... Gal ETRE a 10,00 Sciainlale) via\eie)aieisisieie 1 
Broken tire.. | ind... ae 
Broken axle.... -9| Landslid aoe coy 
Broken truck...... .2| Washout...... Ee eae 
Failure of drawbar .5| Malicious obstruction... .. 7 
Loose wheel....... 2| Accidental obstruction ..... 1 
Misplaced switch.. .7| Unexplained........... eadates 21 
Track repairers... 3 _ 
Failure to give signal.. re | 81 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

Boiler explosion ...........-e.ssse08 - oseecesesceres acieseciiesaats 2 
EPO ROR TSINS TOG oeccicscececdsacosisiee bales anew wawnisenelenieistene dene 3 
Cars burned while running............ .s.ee. « Siaesceueseenees 1 
Various breakages of rolling StoCK........;sccecccee covcsscece 1 
MUSE OMAN win vic McicaSicnscoetcednwcsecincebuiewibied. Cocegis hosastaaeere 
9 
Total number of accidents..... aeseswcamecces peeeds naeesne ee 


A general classification shows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ak tae accid’s. me". P.c. 





Defects of road........... pecans 0 5 
Defects of equipment...... .... “ 24 6 33 26 
Negligence in operating... .... 4 15 2 31 25 
Unforeseen obstructions... .... 0 14 i 15 12 
Unexplained......... iocnins cuisine nee 21 0 40 32 

GIs chiswivesestucsucicsossece, OO 81 9 126 100 
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The number of trains involved is as follows : 





Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. ac’dts. Total. 
PRQUONBOE co. ccsecccceccccscccocsse 10 22 4 36 
Freight and other...... .....ss0+. 55 61 5 121 
QE viv ivcnccedeansnsndcansoes 83 9 157 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
Killed. sions, mepts. ac’dts. Total. 
UR Ss Saccaceate + clvdaee 6 11 4 i 
PRUE 5 5 Saivicccisccccsece ésen’ 0 
Others..... ». aaa KGv006- wanes awe 0 0 0 
penal... eridedactsodenatencs cue ta 6 13 4 28 
pjure: 
BNMOVOOD 6 6ine vevece cvce 29 4 61 
Passengers ...... Be lane nae 15 2 19 
MEO clatdeciendierdacnnca cee ware 0 sg 29 
Total...... Garinemeseeter ss 30 44 6 80 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. Pass. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 

Defects of road........... «.- 
Defects of equipment...... me 0 8 5 
Negligence in operating. 0 4 8 38 

Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness.............. 2 6 4 9 
Unexplained..... aid Rs Sae aE ~ - 0 3 3 
Eis. sinitengessnxcncceces 2 19 21 61 


Sixteen accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 27 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 83 (66 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with March of the previous five years 


shows: 


1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
COMMONS cccccceccsocccse OF 40 72 75 74 6 
Derailments....... ean . & 68 102 107 128 
Other accidents........... 9 4 12 12 10 ll 
Total accidents........... 126° 112 186 194 212 171 
Employees killed........ 21 17 36 37 35 
Others killed.............. 2 5 4 3 9 9 
Employees injured....... 61 63 71 93 96 95 
Others injured............ 19 23 86114 8100 95 70 
Passenger trains involved 36 38 73 68 81 49 
Average per day: 
fecieeete Dacwals Mesienee cae 406 3.61 6.00 6.23 6.84 5.52 
sea vepencasaccecenss GOP Cle Ean Bae Bae tae 
= eaecdeausenee - 2.58 2.77 5.97 6.22 6.16 5.52 
Average per accident: 
Killed..... WetadeuNcagne ces 0.183 0.196 0.215 0.206 0.209 0.257 


Injured....cseseecceeeeeees 0.635 0.768 9.994 0.995 0.901 1.955 

As it is the fashion for every hopeful person interested 
in the country’s welfare to make known any indication 
of returning prosperity that he may discover, we pre- 
sume that the reader will thank us for calling his atten- 
tion to the fact that the number of train accidents in the 
month of March shows a slight increase over the same 
month of last year. As no special cause was apparent, 
this increase may fairly be attributed to an increased 
number of trains running, which means growing busi- 
ness. Perhaps the most conspicuous item in the present 
record is the row of ciphers in the places usually occu- 
pied by statistics of tramps killed and injured. As the 
freight trains of the country have been killing or in- 
juring these free passengers at the rate of adozena 
month for a long time, the present record must afford 
considerable relief to the undertakers and the hospitals. 
The tramps resumed business promptly at the opening 
of the season, however, and 19 of them were injured on a 
single train early in April, four of them fatally. Only 
two passengers were killed in March, and the half-dozen 
worst accidents killed no passengers. 

The street car smash-ups kept up their record in 
March. An electric line in Baltimore runs for a short 
distance on an elevated structure and a rear collision oc- 
curred on that part of the road on the night of March 5 
from a cause which steam railroad men learned to avoid 
about 50 or 60 years ago; that is to say, very soon after 
they began running trains. It was the absence of a tail 
light. In the Baltimore case a car was stopped because 
the safety fuse had burned out, and while the men 
were under the car replacing it a following car came up 
in the darkness and crushed two platforms. The burning 
of the fuse had cut off the electric current so that there 
was no lighton the car. Only three persons were injured, 
there being but few passengers on the cars at the time. 

In Philadelphia on the 1st, three passengers were in- 
jured in a collision between a trolley car and a cable car, 
both cars being wrecked. It is said that the accident was 
due to the slippery condition of the track. There wasa 
rear collision of electric cars in the same city five days 
later, in which both cars were completely wrecked and 
one man was badly injured. At Jeansville, Pa., on the 
30th, an electric car on a mountain railroad became un- 
controllable on a descending grade and three passengers 
were killed by jumping off. The car was wrecked at the 
foot of the hill, but all the passengers but one had jumped 
off before it reached that point. At Lorain, O., on the 
26th, an electric car ran into a freight train, and at 
Yantic, Conn., on the 7th, a freight train ran into an 
electric car which was derailed on acrossing. It is said 
that the fault was with the freight train. 





The April issue of the Banker’s Magazine (John G. 
Floyd, 83 John street, New York) contains a careful and 
excellent article on ‘‘ Railroads in Default on Their 
Mortgage Bonds,” closing with a list, giving the individ- 
ual railroads, mileage, amount of principal outstanding, 
rate per cent. and last interest paid. The occasion of the 
article is a statement in a London journal that about one- 
third of the railroads in the United States are in default 
on their bonds. The compiler finds that the number of 
Separate companies in default is 109, out of 679 different 
roads, being about 16 per cent. The total amount in de- 
fault is about $976,000,000 out of some $5,600,000,000 out- 
Standing in 1894, or less than 1744 per cent. of the whole. 


In amount the greatest figure is found among the Pacific 





railroads, the amount of bonds there in default being 
$579,765,000. In the Pacific group the Atchison is included 
as well as the who.e Union Pacific system and the North- 
ern Pacific; that is, this vast aggregate of bonds is under 
only three great systems, although embracing 17 separate 
railroads. This unfortunate group, it will be seen, 
makes up considerably more than half of the total amount 
in default. The next group is the Southern, with $129,- 


“g | 385,175. This embraces the country south of the Potomac 


and Ohio and east of the Mississippi, and there are 39 
separate roads in default. The Middle-Western and 
Western States come next with $100,921,290. This in- 
cludes the territory between the western frontier 


0\|of Pennsylvania and the Rocky Mountains, north 


of the Ohio River and north of Missouri and 
Kansas, but from this group all the Atchison, the 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific lines have been 
transferred to the Pacific railroads in the classification. 
The Middle States come next with eight roads and $92,- 
529,400 in default. The Erie and the Reading make up 
the bulk of this bad showing. In this compilation only 
such bonds have been included as are now actually in 
default in the payment of interest that is overdue, and 
where there has been no foreclosure and no final agree- 
ment as to adjustment of obligations. In seeking the 
causes for the railroad defaults the writer classes them 
as, first, overbuilding, almost entirely out of the proceeds 
of bonds; second, hostility in some Western and South- 
ern States and in Congress, resulting in laws which have 
reduced freight rates and otherwise hampered the com- 
panies ; third, the enormous falling off in traffic which 
followed the silver crisis of 1893 ; and, fourth, in the case 


63 | of particular roads, bad management. As to the future 


the writer is rather hopeful. There are evidences that 


35 | legislative hostility has passed its climax; with good 


crops and fair prices next year, and no further trouble 
from the silver men, the outlook for American railroad 
property will be good. We may remark, however, in 
passing, that there are some elements of enormous un- 
certainty in the prognosis. Good crops and fair prices 
are still a matter of speculation, and the outlook for 
disastrous agitation of the silver question, to the further 
destruction of our credit and crippling of our commerce 
and industries, are still very serious. Of course it is every 
man’s duty to work and save, but his next duty in this 
hour is to endeavor to spread sound ideas as to the basis 
of our money system. 








The lake route from Chicago to Buffalo is open and 
one steamer arrived at Buffalo on Sunday last, but only 
a few vessels have started, and the situation issuch that 
quotations of rates have little or no meaning. About 
100 vessels were loaded ready at Chicago, but most of 
them seemed in no hurry to start, even a week after the 
ice was all out of the way. The ruling rate has been one 
cent a bushel on grain to Buffalo, and at this figure 
vessel men seem satisfied to wait a while and see what 
the chances are on Lake Superior. It is predicted that 
10,000,000 tons of iron ore will be shipped by boat from 
Lake Superior this year, and the prospects for coal and 
lumber are good. This opening of lake navigation is 
early, but not nearly so early as last year, when 18 
vessels left Chicago gn April 1, the ice having gone 
out of the straits on March 20. The opening rates 
last year were about 1/4 cents a bushel on corn to Buffalo 
and 15 cents per 100 pounds on grain to New York (by 
rail from Buffalo). The tariff rates are the same this 
year, and, so far as grain is concerned, it seems probable 
that they will become shaky very soon after the winter 
fleet gets away, as was the case last year, though the 
merchandise rates, which were cut last year, are likely 
to remain firm this year, owing to the fair prospects for 
Lake Superior traffic. Last year over 300,000 tons of 
freight had left Chicago by lake before April 29. ‘There 
is to be an attempt to cultivate passenger traffic from 
Chicago to Buffalo by lake this year. It is announced 
at Chicago that the steamer “‘Manitou” isto run to Mack- 
inac Island and there connect with the big steamships of 
the Great Northern Line, carrying passengers to Buffalo 
from Chicago in 70 hours. 





Our correspondent of many years ago, the author of 
the *‘ Roadmaster’s Assistant,’’ Mr. William S. Hunting- 
ton, sends us a long letter advocating the establishment 
of a new railroad club. The purpose of this club would 
be to foster new things. According to Mr. Huntington, 
the man who comes to a railroad with a new device has 
hard sledding. People are afraid to take it up, or they 
are jealous of good contrivances that originate elsewhere 
than under their own roofs, or they are prejudiced, or 
something is apt to prevent a new thing getting a trial 
on its merits. This new club then “should be clothed 
with power and provided with proper equipment and 
facilities to give practical tests to seemingly valuable 
improvements.’’ Anything that passes this club ‘would 
be regarded as passed for general use, and the club will 
serve as a harbor of refuge for those who consider that 
to adopt their neighbor’s improvement is an acknowledg- 
ment of his superior skill, judgment and general capac- 
ity.” The idea is expanded at considerable length, but 
we have given the gist of the matter. Mr. Huntington 
suggests that this be called the Clearing House Club, or 
possibly, if one insists upon a very dignified name, the 
Bureau of Tests. We suggest as a better name the Adul- 
lam Club. (See 1st Samuel, xxii., 2.) 








For the quarter ending April1, there were ground at 
Minneapolis 1,722,890 bbls. flour, as against 1,730,900 for 
the corresponding time in the year preceding. During 
the quarter the foreign shipments from Minneapolis 





were 434,570 bbls., “a 436,791 for the same time in 


1894. Duluth and Superior mills ground in the same 
timein 1895, 306,075 bbls., against 348,080 in the same period 
in the year 1894. The same points shipped for direct ex- 
port 50,760 bbls. in the first quarter in 1895, and 87,690 in 
the corresponding time the year before. The railroad 
and mill warehouses at Duluth and Superior are filling 
up with flour for shipment East by water as soon as the 
navigation season opens, and it is expected that there 
will be in store at that time not less than 500,000 bbls. in 
all. Most of this comes from Minneapolis. It is ex- 
pected that the flour movement out of Lake Superior 
this season will be little in excess of that last year. 
There has been a very active flour market at the north- 
western centers the past week. One day the two largest 
milling companies at Minneapolis sold 140,000 sacks, and 
the largest manufacturer alone sold the following day 
50,000 sacks additional. Of his total sales the two days 
70,000 sacks were for export and 40,000 sacks were to one 
customer, the largest individual sale made in the past 
three years. These sales were made at a claimed ad- 
vance of 10 cents per bbl., though the actual advance 
was 20 cents from the bottom. 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Eusiness. 
A new power house is being built by the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive & Car Works at a cost of $10,000. 

The Chicago Truck & Steel Castings Co. has decided 
to locate its plant at Montpelier, Ind. This location was 
chosen because of its situation in both the gas and oil 
districts of Indiana. The company expects to be pro- 
ducing trucks and other steel work within a few months. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Co. has just shipped a large order for 
wood tools to the Western Australian Government Rail- 
roads for use in one of the state railroads shops. This is 
the second large equipment of wood-working tools for- 
warded within the past five years. The concern has 
nearly $50,000 of wood-working tools in its stores at Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., was held April 15 at the company’s 
general offices at Jersey City. Out of a total of 7,345 shares 
6,393 shares were represented in person or by proxy, and 
were voted for the following directors: E. F. C. Young, 
John A. Walker, Daniel T. Hoag, Richard Butler, Will- 
iam Murray, Alex. T. McGill and Jerome D. Gillett. The 
newly elected Board re-elected: E. F.C. Young, President: 
John A. Walker, Vice-President and Treasurer; George 
E. Long, Secretary. The business of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. was established in 1827, and the company 
has become the most extensive manufacturers of graphite 
products in the world. Their manufactures comprise 
Plumbago crucibles, graphite facings, retorts and other 
goods used in foundries and smelting works; lubricating 
graphite, graphite greases, graphite paints and Dixon’s 
American graphite pencils. 

The American Equipment Co. has been organized 
under Kansas laws to deal in car equipment, and the 
manufacture and rental or sale of engines and general 
machinery. It is to have offices at Minneapolis, Du- 
buque, Ia., and Cedar Rapids, Ia. The directors are: 
J. L. Brown, K. T. Bastman, J. V. Bertrand and W. F. 
Hurd, of Kansas City, Kan., and F. A. Anderson, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

The recent shipments of the Kalamazoo Railroad 
Velocipede & Car Co. have included velocipede cars to 
Moscow, Russia, to Zurich, Switzerland and a mixed 
carload of hand and velocipede cars to Guatemala. The 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad has just ordered 
one of the improved Kalamazoo steam inspection cars. 


The Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., has recently put in overhead trolleys, manufactured 
by the C. W. Hunt Co., for handling materials. 


The New York Car Coupler Co., with office at 126 
Liberty street, New York City, has been incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The directors are J. Herbert Watson, Valen- 
tine Mayforth, Dennis J. Donovan, John Assip, J. E. 
Palmer. J. Herbert Watson is President; Valentine 
Mayforth, Vice-President; J. E. Palmer, Secretary; D. 
J. Donovan, Treasurer, and John La Burt, Manager. 

The Electric Construction & Supply Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of New York State 
with a capital of $12,000, for the purpose of carrying on 
an electric construction and supply business, making a 
specialty of arc lamps. The directors are: F. E. Kins- 
man, C. E. Rocop, F. A. Kinsman, C. E. Perry and H. A. 
Lawrence. F. E. Kinsman is President, Charles E. 
Rocop, Secretary and Treasurer, and Fred. A. Kinsman, 
General Manager. The office of the company is at 110 
Liberty street, New York City. 

The Pullman car shops at Wilmington, Del., are now 
very busy on repair work and a force of about 480 men is 
at present employed in the shops, and there is enough 
work to keep at least this number busy for three months. 

The contract for the buildings for the new foundry of 
the Griffin Car-Wheel Company, at Denver, Colo., was 
last week awarded to Frank Anderson, a local contrac 
tor. The work on the foundation of the building is 
already begun, and it is expected to have part of the 
plant in operation by October 1 next. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Bessemer department of the American Steel Co., of 
Alliance, O., which has been closed most of the winter, 
resumed last week, giving employment to over 100 men, 
An additional force will be put to work soon, 
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The Pennsylvania Steel Company, of Steelton, Pa., has 
made arrangements for putting in a Harvey furnace. 
The Harvey process will be used upon the steel castings 
made by the company for crusher jaws. 


A steel crane at the Shenango Valley Steel Mill broke 
upon April 12 while carrying a ladle of metal. Luckily 
no one was injured. 

The Midland Steel Co., of Munice, Ind., proposes to 
erect two 3-ton Bessemer converters, work upon which 
will be begun during the summer. The company finds 
it impossible to produce open-hearth steel at a sufficiently 
low cost to compete with that made by the Bessemer 
process, hence the change. A part of the open-hearth 
plant will still be operated, however. 


The Reorganization Committee of the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland Steel Companies announce that the sale of 
the property of the Pennsylvania Steel Company will 
take place upon May 15, in accordance with the plan of 
reorganization. The Reorganization Committee will bid 
for the property and will take similar procedure and 
action in the case of the Maryland Steel Company. If 
purchased by the committee, then, upon confirmation of 
the sale by the court, the new companies will be reor- 
ganized. Subscriptions to $1,500,000 new preferred stock 
have been called, and will be payable in five monthly in- 
stalments of 20 per cent. each, beginning June 15. 

New Stations and Shops. 
An option has been secured by the Northern Pacific upon 
the buildings of the Malleable Iron Works, at South Su- 
perior, Wis. If secured, they will be converted into a 
car shop. 

The Quebec, Montmorency & Charlevoix Company has 
engaged Architect H. Stavely to prepare plans for a new 
railroad station to be erected at Quebec, Que. 


Hollerith’s Electric Tabulating Machine. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has approved an order for 
the use of Hollerith’s Electric Tabulating Machine, 
described in the Railroad Gazette of April 19, in the of- 
fice of the Weather Bureau for compiling the records 
for a series of years, of meteorological observations and 
other data, 

Tools at Way-stations for Locemotives. 
On the Philadelphia Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, boxes of tools, chiefly for the benefit of locomotive 
engineers who may have to disconnect the side rods of 
their engines, have been placed at a number of signal 
towers along the road. Each box contains one axe, one 
saw, three punches, two cutters and one sledge. Super- 
intendent Gucker has also recently placed at towers ad- 
ditional boxes of tools for greasing cars and replacing 
heated brasses. ; 

Compound Locomotive Trials. 

The Richmond compound No. 2427, a heavy 10-wheel, 
passenger engine, was tried on two or three roads last 
summer and in various issues we described the engine 
and said something about her performance. In the first 
two weeks of this month this engine ran in heavy pas- 
senger service between Galion and Cleveland, O., on the 
Big Four Line and its performance was satisfactory. 
The engine has now gone to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
where, we are told, a very extensive trial will be made 
of it. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Noies. 

The city government of Brooklyn has appointed 14 men 
at $3 a day to watch electric street cars to detect viola- 
tions of the speed ordinances. 

The car shops of the Grand Trunk Railroad at London, 
Ont., generally employing about 200 men, are to be aban 
doned, and the work now done at those shops will be 
transferred to the shops at Toronto and Brantford, Ont. 

According to the Carbondale Leader, the passes is- 
sued by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. to editors 
now consist of quarterly books, made up of coupons, of 
which one must be detached and filled up for each trip, 
being signed by the user. 

The work on the electric street railroad at Somerville, 
N. J., which was loudly heralded as a part of a through 
line from New York to Philadelphia, has been stopped 
about one mile of track having been laid. It is said that 
the delay is caused {by legal complications originating in 
a complaint made by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. 

Two large freight houses of the Atlantic & Danville 

Railroad, at West Norfolk, Va., were burned on the 
morning of April 20, together with ten loaded cars, two 
barges loaded with lumber and other property, making 
a loss of $60.000. The same company has lost two ocean 
barges, which went ashore in a storm on the coast of 
North Caroiina. ; 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City (the Clover Leaf 
Route) must have some pretty good track. A train of 
four officers’ cars, carrying {superintendents to the St. 
Louis meeting of the American Railway Association, 


beautiful record, must be about as mean as they make 
’em. 


The flood of April 12 seriously damaged many miles of 
the Concord & Montreal Railroad. On this and other 
roads in New Hampshire and Vermont, trains were sus- 
pended over long distances for four days. The Pemi- 
gewasset Valley division of the Concord & Montreal was 
closed for a week or more, the repair men having to at- 
tend to the main line first. At Frederickton, N. B., the 
important railroad bridge across the St. John River was 
made impassable by an ice jam on April 18, a pier being 
pushed down stream about 4 ft. The work of restoration 
will be costly. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has entered suit 
at Chicago against the city for damages to its property 
during the strike of last July. It is for $46,010.44, of 
which $30,000 is exemplary damages. Among the property 
destroyed the complaint enumerates: 32 box cars, 38 
stock cars, 1 refrigerator car, 1 coal car, 175 cross-ties, 1 
frame building, 2 targets, 1 yardmaster’s office and fur- 
niture in same, 1 passenger station at Fifty-first street, 
4 milk trains, 25 miles of track, and 1 lot of merchandise, 
and it is stated that the sum demanded as damages 
($16,010) is two thirds the actual loss. 


Arrest of C. P. Huntington. 


Mr. C. P. Huntington, President of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, was arrested in New York City on Mon- 
day last on the charge of giving an Interstate pass in 
violation of the Interstate Commerce law. He was re- 
leased on his own recognizance for hearing on a warrant 
of removal to California, where the indictment was 
found by a Grand jury. The pass was an annual, issued 
to Frank W. Stone, a lawyer of San Francisco, who 
testified, at the investigation of the strike last summer. 
that he used the pass on a a to Oregon. He sai 
that the pass was given to him solely on account of the 
personal friendship existing between Mr. Huntington 
and himself. 


Fast Run from Camden to Atlantic City. 


On Sunday morning, April 21, a locomotive and one 
car, carrying newspapers, was run from Camden, N. J., 
over the Camden & Atlantic Railroad, to Atlantic City, 
58.3 miles, in 4614 minutes, or at the rate of 75.2 miles an 
hour. From Berlin to the end of the road, 42.2 miles, 
the time was 3144 minutes, or at the rate of 80.38 miles 
an hour. From Winslow to Absecom, 24.9 miles, the 
rate of speed was 83 miles an hour, and the fastest single 
mile was traversed in 41 seconds, equal to 87.8 miles an 
hour. The engine was No. 1658, and Superintendent A. 
O. Dayton was on the train. 


improvement of the Mississippi River. 


Upon April 12, Secretary Lamont approved the project 
which the Mississippi River Commission had submitted 
for the in‘provement of the Mississippi River from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the head of the Passes. The ap- 
propriation made March 2, 1895, was $2,665,000. This was 
increased $8,000 by the unallotted appropriation of 1894 
still unexpended. The available money for the improve- 
ment of the river is thus $2,673,000. The levee construc- 
tion will be almost entirely done by contract, though 
hired labor will be used in case of an emergency. 


The Government Crop Reports. 


A conference of delegates of the National Board of 
Trade was held at Washington recently* to discuss im- 
provements in the methods of compiling the Government 
crop reports, concerning which everyone who has had 
any occasion to use these reports can find sufficient 
reason for complaint. They are late in publication and 
notoriously inexact. I1t was agreed at the conference 
that the correspondents of tife statistical bureau on 
whom devolves the duty of collecting information, are 
too few and cannot adequately cover their respective 
areas. The statistician of the New York Produce Ex- 
change pointed out the fact that a great deterioration in 
the value of these reports had followed on the growth of 
the influence of the Farmers’ Alliance and that the 
errors were apparently greatest in those states where 
the Alliance was strongest. Tbereis considerable ground 
to hope that the result of the conference will be an im- 
provement in the methods of collecting, compiling and 
publishing these statistics. 


Londen & Northwestern. 


The semi-annual report of this company for the half- 
year ending Dec. 31, 1894, has recently appeared. The 
mileage operated was 1,896; the gross earnings were 
£6,199,446; the working expenses were £3,365,826, and 
interest and rentals amounted to £657,267. Dividends on 
guaranteed and preferred stcok at 4 per cent. a year ab- 
sorbed £763,620, and dividends at 634 percent. per annum 
on the ordinary stock took £1,359,774. The passengers 
carried during the six months amounted to nearly 37 
millions, and the tons of freight were 1814 millions. Pas- 
senger trains ran 1134 million miles, and freight trains 
10 any miles. The percentage of working expenses 
was 56.67. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Unadilla Valley has placed an order with the 
Rhcde Island Locomotive Works for one 10-wheel freight 
engine, to be delivered about May 15. 





The order of the Boston & Maine for Forney locomo- | 26. 


tives, recently placed with the Rhode Island Locomotive 
Works, was tor six engines of that type instead of one 
as stated in this column last week. 


. 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 
Aberdeen, N. C.—The Aberdeen & West End Rail- 


road, in Moore County, will erect several bridges on an 
extension soon to be undertaken, including one structure 
40 ft. high and about 150 ft. long, one trestle over 20 ft. 
high and between 600 and 800 ft. long, besides smaller 
bridges. 





was run through over this road from Toledo to St. Louis, 
454 miles, in 10 hours, 13 minutes. Engines were changed | 
four times and there were six other stops for water. <A 
distance of 98 miles was run in 98 minutes. | 


| 


Perry Rogers, traveling car agent of the Pennsyl- | 
vania, has occupied the position which he now holds for | 
nearly 25 years, and, according to a Pittsburgh paper, he | 
has traveled during that time 1,750,000 miles; but the 


amount of money which Mr. Rogers has actually spent | With making it 72 ft 
for transportation in these 25 years is less than $6. The track, a 47-ft. driveway, and two 8ft. sidewalks. 


Ashtabula, O.—The Board of County Commissioners 
has fixed the location of the Ashtabula high-level bridge 
at Spring street. The estimated cost of the structure is 
$70,000, of which the county pays about $43,000 and Ash- 
tabula the remainder, issuing bonds to raise the funds. 


Cincinnati, O.—The officials of the Newport & Cin- 
cinnati Bridge Co. have decided upon plans for remodel- 
ing the railroad bridge over the Ohio river, between 
Cincinnatiand Newport. These plans contemplate widen- 
ing the bridge toa little more than twice its present 
This will include the —e 

e 


man who made him pay that $6, thus spoiling such a! Cincinnati approach will occupy the east half of Butler 





street in front of the Pennsylvania passenger station 
and will begin at Pearl street. Juncture with the new 
bridge will be had at Front street. Changes in the 
approaches will be made upon both sides of the river for 
the purpose of improving the ascending grades, and also 
with a view to avoiding some grade crossings in Newport: 
The old bridge will be used while the new structure is 
being built. This will require about a year, and the 
estimated cost is $800,000. ork will be begun as soon 
as the necessary steps have been taken to secure right of 
way. 


Keyesport, I1l.—The Jacksonville, Louisville & St 
Louis Railway has awarded contracts for a steel bridge 
on first-class masonry spanning the Okaw River at 
Keyesport, Hl. The structure is to be finished ready for 
use, under forfeitures, by ~_ 1; 1895. The bridge 
structure was awarded to the Edgemoor Bridge Works, 
Wilmington, Del., and the masonry to the Culver Stone 
Co., of Springfield, Il. 


London & Port Stanley.—At a meeting of this com- 
pany held last week, at which the secretary and engineer 
of the Lake Erie & Detroit River Railway were also 
present, the erection of new steel bridges across Kettle 
and Mill Creeks at St Thomas, Ont., was decided upon. 
The bridges will cost over $25,000 each, and are to be 
completed within six months. Mr. Joseph De Gurse 
will be the engineer for the Lake Erie & Detroit Rail- 
way, and Mr. O. Graydon for the London & Port Stanley 
road. 


Ontario Bridges.—The Ontario Legislature estimates 
of sums to be expended on bridges are as follows: $2,500 
for bridging the Otonabee River; $1,250 for the Portage 
du Fort bridge across the Ottawa River; $1,100 for a 
swing bridge at Combermere; $2,000 for a bridge over 
the Nation River ; $50,000 for the in‘er-provincial rail- 
way and traffic bridge across the Ottawa River from 
Nepean Point (Ottawa) to Hull, Que., provided that a 
sum of $600,000 or more be expended in the construction 
of the said bridge. 


Raleigh, N. C.—The Board of Commissioners of 
Wake County, N. C., W. C. Stronach, Raleigh, N. C., 
chairman, are considering the question of contracting 
for several iron bridges across the Neuse River and other 
streams in that county to take the places of the wooden 
structures damaged or destroyed by recent overflows. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
Chicago Junction Railway & Union Stock Yards Co., 
—, y, 14g per cent.on the preferred stock, payable 
pr 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 1 per cent., pay- 
able May 1; to stock of record April 24. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co., quarterly, $2 per share, 
payable May 15; to stock of record May i. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, —: 1% per cent. on the 
— stock, payable April 25; to stock of record 

pril 15. 


‘Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, annual, Cedar 
Rapids, la., May 28. 

Central of New Jersey 
— Burlington & 

ay 8. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, annual, 21 Cortlandt 
street, New York city, May 14. 

Eastern Railroad in New Hampshire, annual, Ports 
mouth, N. H., May 7. 

Elmira & Lake Ontario, annual, Room 15, 20 White- 
hall street, New York City, May 2. 

Gulf & Interstate of Texas, annual, Tremont Hotel 
building, Galveston, Texas, sc 9. 
oa ae é& Michigan Southern, annual, Cleveland, 

., May 1. 

Langhorne & Bristol annual, Reading Terminal Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., May 6. 

Lewisburg & Tyrone, annual, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 6. 

Michigan Central, annual, Detroit, Mich., May 2. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, annual, Parsons, Kan., 


May 15. 
Bes York, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, Cleveland, 


O., May 1. 

‘Norfolk & Western, annual, Roanoke, Va., May 1. 

Schuylkill & Lehioh, annual, Reading Terminal Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., May 6. 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The State Railroad Commissioners will hold their 
seventh annual convention at the rooms of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., begin- 
ing May 14. 

The aster Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Thousand Islands, Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., commencing June 11. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its con- 
vention at the same place, commencing June 17. Appli- 
cations for rooms for both conventions should be made 
to J. B. Wistar and Charles W. Crossman, both at 
Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

The International Railway Congress will meet at the 
Imperial Institute, London, England, beginning June 


annual, Jersey City, May 10. 
Quincy, annual, Chicago, II1., 


The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
annual convention at Nantasket Beach, commencing 
June 18. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 2 m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, April, September and October, at 10 a. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
uae, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 

p. m. 
The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 t Twenty-third street New 
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—_ on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8 A The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held.on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 


Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 


Car Accountants’ Association. 


_The Car Accountants’ Association met at San Fran- 
cisco April 19. The election resulted in the choice of the 
following officers: President, James Oborne, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal; Vice-President, William McKay, 
Southern Pacific come 5 Secretary, G. S. Russell, 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern ; Treasurer, J. W. 
Burnham. Fitchburgh Railroad, Boston. Frank M. 
Luce was elected to a vacancy on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The next annual meeting will be held at Cleve- 
land June 9, 1896. 


The Western Society of Engineers. 


A meeting of the Western Society of Engineers took 
place Wednesday evening, April 17, at the Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago. r. Horace EK. Horton presented a paper 
on ‘“‘ The Highway Bridges Across the ———— River,” 
which was illustrated ~ lantern-slide views showing the 
construction details and the finished bridges. He spoke 
of the general conditions under which the bridges were 
built and then took the work up in detail. 

A report of the Committee on Excursions and Enter- 
tainments was made in which the programme for the 
coming year was outlined. The next meeting will be 
— at the Society’s rooms, 1,737 Monadnock Block, 

icago. 


The Western Railway Club, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Western Railway 
Club was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Tues- 
day afternoon, April 16. Mr. G. L. Potter occupied the 
chair in the absence of the President, Mr. Geo. Gibbs, 
and about 100 members were present. 

The proposed revision of the constitution and by-laws 
was first read and then laid over till the next meeting. 
A short discussion of Mr. C. A. Goodnow’s paper on 
‘* The Train Staff System” followed. 

Mr. David L. Barnes then began the topical discussion 
on “Strength of Car Axles,” and showed a diagram of 
the strains to which axles were subjected. He drew con- 
clusions to the effect that the 3% x 7 in. axles were not 
strong enough for a 40,000-lb. car, and that according to 
theory the axles should be straight between wheels, in- 
stead of tapering. He spoke of an incident which had 
been recently told to him by a railroad man about an 
axle under a Pullman car being sprung { of an inch at 
the center, and on being revolved half a turn showed a 
displacement of ,%-in., proving that the axle was not per- 
manently bent, but was deflected under the load. 

Mr. J. N. Barr and Mr. A. M. Waitt said that they had 
not known of an axle breaking between the wheels, un- 
less by a wreck, but had seen breakages 1n the journals 
or inside of the wheel. They favored wrought iron 
axles instead of steel, and considered tapered axles the 
strongest. Mr. G. W. Rhodes also favorediron. Mr. 
Wm. Forsyth said that he thought Mr. Barnes had 
taken too great loads on the axle, loads that were not 
reached in practice. 

After the recess a discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Interchange Rules was held. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. B. F. Vaughan has resigned as a Director of the 
New York & New England Road. Mr. Vaughanis Presi- 
dent of the Providence & Springfield Railroad. 


—Mr. P. M. Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, is going to Europe on a vacation with 
his wife. e has been granted six months leave of 
absence with pay. 


—Mr. W. A. Brown, recently Master Mechanic of the 
Atlantic & Danville Railroad, has left that service and 
is now open for another engagement. He has held the 
position for five years and has had 25 years’ experience 
in the operation and maintenance of equipment. His 
present address is Portsmouth, Va. : 


—Mr. Robert Rokusek, formerly General Passenger 
Agent of the Valley Railroad of Ohio, and later General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Cleveland, Canton 
& Southern Railroad, died in California last week of 
consumption. He resigned his position as General Pas- 
senger Agent about a year ago, and has since lived in 
California. 


—Interstate Commerce Commissioner Yeomans and 
heen 4 Mosley went west in advance of the other mem- 
bers of the Commission.and have held hearings in Walla 
Walla, Wash., and other places in the far Northwest. 
They have returned to Denver to join the other members 
of the Commission, who have been hearing complaints 
at St. Louis and elsewhere. Commissioner Knapp re- 
mains in Washington, 


—Mr. C. C. McCain, who has been Auditor of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission since early in 1888, has 
just resigned that office to become Commissioner of the 
new Lake Association organized at Buffalo, and he will 
remove from Washington to take up his new work at 
Buffalo about May 1. Mr. McCain, before going to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was long connected 
with the Trunk Line Association in New York City. 


—Receivers Walter Van Norden, Richard P. Morgan, 
and Henry E. Howland, of the Chicago & Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, have forwarded their resig- 
nations to the appointing Court. They will undoubted- 
ly be accepted, and the Court will be asked to appoint in 
their stead, Mr. A. L. Hopkins, formerly well known on 
the Missouri Pacific road. Mr Hopkins is understood to 
be the choice of the Chicago & Northern Pacific Bondhold- 
ers’ Committee. The number of receivers is reduced in 
the interest of economy. 


—Mr. James B, Clews, of New York City, was this 
week elected President of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
North Michigan Railroad, succeeding Mr. James M. 
Ashley. Mr. Clews is a representative of the Stock- 
holders’ Committee, which has issued one of the several 
plans for reorganizing this railroad. He is at present a 
member of the banking firm of Henry Clews & Co., of 
New York City, having nm With that firm since 1882. 
Formerly he was in the office of the General Manager of 
the Red Line Transit Co.,in Buffalo, N. Y., and was 
afterwards with the Union Steamboat Co. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern.—J. F. McCarthy has 
been appointed traveling passenger agent of the com- 
pany at Cincinnati, vice Thomas A. Garrigan, resigned. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
17, and the following directors re-elected : H. H. Hunne- 
well, C. F. Adams, George O. Shattuck, A. H. Hardy, 
Charles Merriam, N. Thayer, E. V. R. Thayer and F. H. 
Damon, of Boston ; and General Manager C. M. Heald, 
of Grand Rapids. The directors will meet in Boston to 
elect officers. 


Missouri Pacifle—D. McLaughlin has been appointed 
Division Roadmaster, with jurisdiction extending from 
Atchison, Kan., to Mile-post No. 162, between Yuma and 
Jamestown, Mo., including Washington Branch, Re- 
ge Valley Branch and Pacific Railway in Ne- 

raska, vice M. T. Fitzpatrick, resigned to accept service 
with another company. 

T. F. Cowley has been appointed Division Roadmaster, 
with jurisdiction extending from Mile-post No. 162 to 
end of track, Leonara, Kan., including Burr Oak Branch, 
South Solomon Branch and Rooks County Railroad, 
vice D. McLaughlin, transferred. 

W. M. Clark has been appointed General Eastern 
Freight Agent of the road with headquarters at New 
York, Vice F. Knowland, deceased. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the New Orleans & Northeastern rail- 
way, held in Natchez, April 17, the following directors 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year; Charles 
Hyde, George W. Koontz, Allison H. Foster, E. S. 
Drake, F. de L. Hyde, Charles L. Hyde, C. H. Hammett, 
James W. Lambert and J. H. Bethune. Asa quorum of 
the newly-elected directors was not present, the election 
of officers was postponed. 


Northern Pacific—Thomas Cooper, of Tacoma 
and an ex-Mayor of South Bend, Wash., has, 
been appointed General Western Land Agent of the 
Northern Pacific, to succeed the late Paul Schulze. His 
office will be at South Band, Wash. 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the company was held at 
Albany, N. Y., on April 17. The following were elected 
directors: Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles C. Clarke, Horace J. Hayden, William K. Van- 
derbilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Samuel F. Barger, J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Samuel D. Babcock, of New York; 
William Bliss, Boston; Sherman S. Jewett, Buffalo; 
Erastus Corning, Albany; George C. Buell, Rochester. 
There was no change from the previous board. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Pheenix.—W. A. Drake has been 
appointed Superintendent of Track, Bridges, Buildings 
and Water Service. 

R. R. Coleman, heretofore in charge of the above, will 
remain in the service of the company in the cipacity of 
Superintendent of Transportation. 

. L. Wallace has been appointed Superintendent of 
Motive Power, Machinery and Rolling Stock, all with 
office at Prescott, Ariz. 


Scranton & Bald Mount.—The directors of this new 
Pennsylvania company are Henry M. Archer, Scranton, 
Pa., President; Fred J. Widmayer, Plummer 8S. Page, 
Grant Freeman, James F. Green, Robert C. Adams, 
Thomas Aubrey, of Scranton, directors. 


Southern Pacific.—Another of the operating divisions 
on the Southern Pacific line in California has recently 
been abolished, and the mileage added to other divisions. 
This change affects the Truckee division, 70 miles 
which is now added to the Sacramento division, of 
which J. B. Wright is Superintendent. This division has 
heretofore been operated from Wadsworth, Cal. Mr. 
Agler, who has been Superintendent of the Truckee 
division, has been transferred to Ogden, Utah, as Super- 
intendent of the Ogden or Salt Lake division. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the company, held 
in Toledo, last week, the following directors were 
elected: Joseph Richardson, James B. Clews, E. C. Sted- 
man, W. H. Male, B. K. Stevens, T, A. McIntyre, David 
Dows, Jr., all of New York, and the Hon. Samuel E. 
Williamson, of Cleveland; John S. Casement, of Paines- 
ville, O.; George W. Murray, of Goshen, N. Y., and 
George N. Crouse, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The following officers of the railroad company have 
been elected: James B. Clews, President; Gen. J. G. 
Cisement, of Painesville, O., Vice-Pres:d2nt, and D. M. 
Monjo, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Waterville & Wiseasset.—The incorporators of the 
railroad met at Waterville, Me., last week, and chose 
these officers: President, I. C. Libby; Clerk, W. T. 
Haynes; Treasurer, Frank Redington, all of Waterville. 
Directors: I. C. Libby, Waterville; Henry B. Good- 
enough, Boston; Thomas Sampson, Winslow; George H. 
Cates, Vassalboro; A. P. Libby, C. E. Libby, C. G. Carle- 
ton, S. S. Brown, Frank Redington, C. E. Grey, L. H. 
Soper, F. J. Arnold, John N. Webber, P. S. Heald and 
Christian Knauff, Waterville. 


West Shore.—The annual meeting of the Company 
was held in Albany this week, and the board of last year 
was re-elected as follows: Cornelius Vanderbilt, William 
K. Vanderbilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Ashbel Green, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles C. 
Clarke, Edward D. Adams, Horace J. Hayden, Samuel 
F, Barger, Charles Lanier, Charles Edward Tracy and 
Charles H. Coster. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Aberdeen & West End.—An extension of this rail- 
road is now being built to reach Troy, the county seat of 
Montgomery County, N.C. About four miles beyond 
the present terminus of the road at Condor has been 
graded and is ready for the tracklaying, which will begin 
within a week or two. The first section to be built be- 
yond Condor is to the town of Star, a distance of eight 
miles, and the locating surveys to that point have been 
completed. The road is being built by the company’s 
own men, and it is intended to finish the line to Troy 
without letting any contracts for construction work. 
The line beyond Star has not yet been located, but it will 
require much heavier work than any other part of the 
line. The — unusually rough, and grades 120 ft. 
to the mile will necessary. There is one bridge over 


board Air Line, about 70 miles south of Raleigh, N. C., 
northwest to Condor, a distance of 26 miles. A. Page is 





President of the company, and J. R, Page, with office at 








100 ft. long, a trestle over 600 ft. long and several other | resume at once. 
smaller trestles to be built. The line now built and in hands of the Government for approval. 
operation is from Aberdeen, N. C., a station on the Sea- | Kain and his corps have taken the field to complete the 
surveys. 
will be laid at once. " 1 
pican, and 60 miles more will be graded this year, 








Aberdeen, N. C., is General Manager and Chief En- 
gineer, 


Raltimore & Potomac.—About two miles of new 
railroad are being built near Patapsco, Md., by this com- 
yany to eliminate curves on the present line between 
3altimore and Washington near thattown. The grade 
of the highway near Patapsco will be lowered to pass 
under the railroad tracks, and a similar change will be 
made at Patuxent, doing away with the grade crossings 
at those points. 


Batavia & Northern.—The surveys for this line north 
of Batavia, N. Y., to Oak Orchard Harbor on Lake On- 
tario were finished last week by the surveyors under 
charge of Robert Schermerhorn, the Chief Engineer. 
The surveys were begun about a month ago, and have 
been run through the town of Batavia, to the ter- 
minus on Lake Ontario, crossing the New York Central, 
the West Shore and the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg roads. The length of the line to be built is about 
30 miles. The railroad is to be constructed in connection 
with the scheme for a car ferry across Lake Ontario to 
Port Hope in Ontario, where freight will be delivered 
and taken from the Grand Trunk Railroad. Robert 
Avery, of 45 Broadway, New York City, is President of 
the company which is to build the railroad. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The branch of this rail- 
road from Galeton, Pa., about 15 miles east of Ansonia, 
the present eastern terminous, will give the company a 
valuable connection with the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western at Wellsville, N. Y., through the Wellsville, 
Coudersport & Pine Creek, Railroad, whose northern 
terminous is at Wellsville. The branch being built 
north of Galeton will be 25 miles long and will reach 
Perryville, Pa., on the W. C. & P.C. Railroad. The en- 
tire line is now under contract and the construction work 
is ap og ome rapidly. Some of the officers of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Railroad have made a contract for 
the purchase of the Wellsville, Coudersport & Pine 
Creek Railroad, which is now in operation from Perry- 
ville to Wellsville, N. Y., a distance of 12 miles. The 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad at present operates 75 
miles of railroad, its main line extending from Keating 
Summit, on the Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Ruilroad through Potter County, one of the northern 
counties of Pennsylvania, to Ansonia, Pa., where it con- 
nects with the Fall Brook Railroad, and it has a branch 
to Cross Fork, Pa. The property is owned by the Good- 

ears, of Buffalo, who own great tracts of timber in 
Northern Pennsylvania and operate very large lumber 
mills at several points in the county. C. W. Goodyear, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is General Manager of the railroad. 


Chesapeake & Western.—E. Purcell, Jr., & Co., of 
Harrisonburg, Va., have recently secured a contract for 
building 40 miles of this railroad through Rockingham 
County, west from Harrisonburg across the Virginia 
state line. The firm isa sub-contractor under the Old 
Dominion Construction Co., which was organized by E. 
C. Machen, who has built a number of railroads in South- 
ern states, and has at present offices at | Broadway, New 
York City. The project is for a line from some point on 
Chesapeake Bay through F reder cksburg h and arvioe 
burg, Va., to the coal fields in West Virginia. 


Chicago & Old Colony.—A charter for this company 
was filed at Madison, Wis., last week. The company 
proposes to construct a railroad in Wisconsin, from 
Madison to Sturgeon Bay, and lines from a point on the 
southern state line in Kenosha county to Superior, and 
from Green Bay to La Crosse. The incorporators are 
Charles D. Smith, M. G. Smith and Milan W. Smith, ot 
Fond du Lac; John S. McClure and Albert Heiman, of 
Chicago. 


Coast Railway of Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia 
Development Co., the construction company organized 
to build this railroad along the southern coast of Nova 
Scotia, has recently resumed grading on the line out of 
Yarmouth, N. 8S. This work has been suspended fcr 
some months on account of the conflict with the South 
Shore Co., which was building over the same route. The 
charter under which the South Shore Co. claimed to 'e 
acting has been declared to have lapsed by the Attorney 
General of Nova Scotia and the project seems to have 
been finally abandoned. The Coast Railway, which had 
begun the construction of its line before the other com 
pany, now has something like 20 miles of railroad 
graded south and east of Yarmouth, and it is expected 
to have 30 miles of the railroad in operation by August. 
The contracts for the bridges are to be let at once and it. 
is also expected to start the tracklaying shortly. The 
=" of the NovaScotia Development Co. is John A, 

3rill, a car builder of Philadelphia, and A. H. Chad- 
bourne is Superintendent of Construction. The work 
was resumed early in ae and the force of men naw 
working on the line will be increased as the weather 
ermits. The total length of the line is to be 90 miles to 
Shelburne and Lockport, N.S., and the company has a 
subsidy from the Provincial Government for this entire 
distance. Thomas Robertson is President of the com- 
pany and S. D. Pettit, Secretary, and L. H. Peton is 
Chief Engineer of the raflroad, 


Colorado, Wyoming & Great *orthern.—Reports 
from Colorado state thgt work is being pushed with a 
considerable force north of Grand Junction. The line is 
to extend from Grand Junc ion to Green River, Wyo., 
and the construction of this road is being pushed by W. 
T’. Carpenter, of the Little Book Cliff Railway in Colo- 
rado, a portion of which grade will be used. 


Long Island.—The extension of the Southern Division 
of the Long Island Railroad has finally reached the town 
of Easthampton, Long Island, about six miles beyond 
the former terminus of this division of the company’s 
lines. Easthampton is a small town on the south shore 
of Long Island, first settled nearly 200 years ago but with 
a very small population except during the summer 
months. This extension is being built to reach Amagan- 
sett, a few miles further on, and the total length of 
new railroad will be 8 miles. The extension is being 
made from Bridgehampton. 


Louisville & Nashville —The company is carrying 
out some important improvements on its divisions in 
Alabama. On the South & North Division, between 
Decatur and Montgomery, Ala., 27 miles of new 70-Ib. 
rails have been laid to replace 58-lb. sections. This work 
isnow going on near Decatur. On the Mobile & Mont- 
gomery Division also a heavier section of rail is to be 
put down on 27 miles of the line, beginning at a point 
three miles south of Montgomery. 


Mexicau Iinteroceanie.—The work of constructing 


the Interoceanic Railroad from its present terminus at 
Chietlo toward Acapulco, Mex., on the Pacific coast, will 


The maps and profiles are now in the 
Chief Engineer 


The 20 kilometers of track south of Chietlo 
This will bring the line to Halcual- 
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Moore County.—A short extension of this railroad 
has just been completed to the town of Craigrownie, 
N. C., making the total length of the line now in opera- 
tion 12144 miles. The road is located in the southern part 
of Moore County, N. C., and was built in 1893 from 
Aberdeen, N. C., a station on the Seaboard Air Line, 
directly west of Flynn, and the three miles which have 
been built this year is an extension beyond the latter 
town. The local manager is W. B. Eekhout, the Presi- 
dent is L. D. Hazen, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and most of 
the other officers are located in the north. 


Ontario Railroads.—The railroad aid resolution of 
the Ontario Legislature contain the following grants: 
Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound Railroad fora distance 
not to exceed 37 miles, $3,000 a mile; Tilsonbury, Lake 
Erie & Pacific, for 16 miles, $2,000a mile; Penetan- 
guishene & Midland, $4,500; Ontario & Rainy River, for 
a distance not to exceed 45 miles, $3,000 a mile. 


Pennsylvania.—The company has secured, by a de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court at Trenton, the 
last parcel of land to complete its right of way needed to 
carry out its improvement in New Brunswick N J. The 
company —— plans some years ago for a double 
track elevated railroad through this town, and secured 
all the right of way except a piece of land belonging to 
one property Owner situated opposite the present station. 
‘he litigation to secure this land was carried to the 
United States Circuit Court, and was only decided last 
week, the decision being in favorof the company on all 
the pointsinvolved in the suit. 


Petersburgh Belt.—This six-mile belt line around the 
town of Petersburgh, Pa., which has been building for 
more than a year, has been finally completed, and 
freight trains of the Atlantic Coast Line began running 
over the new road on April 20. The road was built by 
the Richmond & Petersburgh and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburgh & Potomac to avoid the present heavy 
grades on the old line through Petersburgh. The con- 
struction of the new line has been made very expensive 
on account of the large amount of bridge work needed. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Surveys were made some 
months ago by the engineers of this company for a short 
extension of its Belle Vernon branch to reach an im 
portant section of the Upper Monongahela Valley, and 
it was expected to begin work on the line in April. The 
branch which it is proposed to construct at present is 
only about three miles long from the town of Belle 
Vernon to Fayette City, Pa., an important mining town. 
All the right of way for this line has been secured by the 
company’s Officers, and the construction will go ahead as 
soon as the contract for the work is given out. This is 
not likely to be delayed moré than a few weeks longer. 
It is thought that when the line has reached Fayette 
City it will be continued about six miles further to 
Marchandsville, a new town in the Monongahela Valley 
which is being rapidly developed. 


Port Huron & Lexington.—Edgar H. Brennan, of 
Toledo, president, of this company, which was organized 
last year, has revived the project and has recently gone 
before the Chamber of Commerce of Port Huron, Mich., 
to secure the assistance of that body in building the rail- 
road. The line is to bea standard gage road from Port 
Huron north along the western shore of Lake Michigan 
to the the town of Lexington, about 20 miles north of 
Port Huron. Mr. Brennan says that- the line will be 
started this summer if he is able to secure free right of 
way as well as subscriptions of $50,000 from the two 
towns, 


Scranton & Bald Mount.—This company was incor- 
porated at Harrisburg, Pa., on 7 ip 22, to build a road 
veginning at Luzerne street, in the city of Scranton, ex- 

tending thence in a southwesterly and westerly direction 
through the townships of Lackawanna and Ransom, 
terminating near the summit of Bald Mount, in the 
township of Ransom. The length of the road will be 
about five miles. The capital stock is $100,000, and Henry 
M. Archer, of Scranton, is President. 


Waterville & Wiscasset.—The organization of this 
company was completed at Waterville, Me., last week, 
and I. C. Libby, of that town, waselected President of the 
new company. The pounce is for a line from Waterville 
east to connect with the new Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad 
at a point near Weeks Mills. The projectors expect to se 
cure part of the funds needed for constructing the line 
through local subsidies, and an election will soon be 
held at Waterville and the proposition made for the 
town to guarantee 5 per cent. interest on the company’s 
bonds amounting to $50,000 for the next 10 years. The 
surveys for the railroad were made last summer, and if 
the guarantee is secured the construction work will be 
begun at once. 


Wisconsin & Michigan.—The officers of this com- 
pany have recently completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the short railroad operated by the Peshtigc 
Lumber Co., between the town of Peshtigo and the har- 
bor on Lake Michigan. The option was secured some 
months ago, and now that the plan of the Wisconsin & 
Michigan for operating car ferries between Peshtigo and 
South Chicago is advanced so far as to put the boats un- 
der contract the purchase of the lumber company’s rail 
road is formally completed. The railroad is about seven 
miles long, and it was necessary to give the Wisconsin 
& Michigan railroad a connection with Peshtigo Harbor 
and Green Bay. The railroad will be practically rebuilt, 
and heavier rails will be put down. Work on the ferry 
slips at the Peshtigo Harbor is now going on, and other 
improvements are being made to handle expected traffic. 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Joint Execu- 
tive Reorganization Committee announces that it has 
adopted the following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, That it is 
the sense of this Committee that, upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the successor company under the plan of reor- 
ganization, provision be made for the appointment of in- 
dependent auditors by the stockholders of such company 
to make an annual examination of its accounts and re- 
port to the stockholders.” 


Atlantic Short Line.—This railroad, from Macon to 
Savannah, Ga., lately known as the Macon & Atlantic, 
was placed in the hands of a receiver on April 15 by 
Judge Speer, of the United States Court at Macon, on a 
petition filed by the Central National Bank of New York. 
John R. Young, of Savannah, was appointed receiver. 
The road is not in operation, but was bought at auction 
a short time ago by a company of which Mr. Young is 
President. ‘The company ownsa partially graded road- 
bed built three or four years ago east of Macon. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—Judge 


Stevenson Burke and Charles G. Hickok have filed in 
the Common Pleas Court at Columbus, O., their answer 
in the $8,000,000 suit, brought by the Central Trust Co 
of New York, to recover this amount from Ferke and 








his associates, former owners of the railroad. The plain- 
tiffs alleged that the bonds were issued for double track- 
ing the road and for betterments, but that the money 
was er and the money appropriated for _per- 
sonal use. In their answer Messrs. Burke and Hick- 
ok claim that the Trust Company and the _pur- 
chasers of the bonds knew what the money was to be 
used for, how the bonds were issued and the purpose to 
which the money was to be applied. The Central Trust 
Co., the defendants claim, consented to the use of the 
bonds in payment of the indebtedness contracted on ac- 
count of the purchase of coal lands. It is claimed that 
the railroad succeeded to the 10,000 acres of coal lands 
bought through the exchange of the $8,000,000 in bonds; 
that it has since held the lands, and made no return of 
the stock or lands to Burke and his associates. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The directors last week voted to 
pass the dividend on the common stock. The statement 
of earnings for March shows: 








ASPORE ORPRIGIA, 5 sainnwuwecseussveesececn $1,766,000 I. $1,000 

Oper. expenses...... Laubinesanswnlameels ee. 1,276,000 I. 19,000 
NGLORTMIBQE cis os00 0. «s0's'seca<nee! ais soos $490,600 D. $18,000 
For nine months: 

Gross CAFNINGS.......cce0eceee fisaenabonene $16,977,721 D. $546,806 

EE EDOM OON ioicv0ns seen. 2s) saanuwene 11,821,143 D. 96,282 
Net earnings..... Pe Oe seman $5,156,578 D. $450,524 


President C. F. Mayer authorized the following state- 
ment: The board declared the customary semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent. on the stock of the Washington 


branch. After the E py of all fixed charges, 
dividend on preferred stock and Washington branch, 
sinking funds, car trusts, taxes and everything 


pertaining to that period, the company has made within 
asmall fraction of 244 per cent. upon its common stock 
for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1894, applicable to 
dividend. In view of the unremunerative rates of 
freight prevailing since Jan. 1, 1895, sr of the 
through freight, the lowest perhaps ever known in the 
history of American railroads, and the uncertainty as to 
when the efforts of the more conservative companies will 
succeed in correcting this serious condition, the Board of 
Directors has deemed it wise to defer action in the 
matter of a dividend upon thecommon stock for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1894, until the time for the autumn 
dividend, when it is hoped the efforts of those whe are 
endeavoring to restore the business of the railways to a 
tea i remunerative condition will have proved suc- 
cessful. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The hearing of tes- 
timony in the case of this road, now in the hands of Re- 
ceiver Gill, of Baltimore, before Special Commissioner 
Martin, at Wilmington, N. C., has been concluded. The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of Baltimore, relinquishes 
its claims on the branch roads, and these now go to the 
second mortgage bondholders. The Trust Company also 
concedes that the North State Improvement Co., which 
formerly operated the road, is the owner of certain roll- 
ing stock valued at $86,000, which was held under lease by 
the company. It further concedes that the North State 
Improvement Co. is entitled to a rental of $12,000 for the 

ast year from John Gill, Receiver. The other points in 
dispute will be settled by the decision, the case not yet 
having been argued. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The company 
has arranged for funds to pay off its floating debt, take 
up equipment obligations, and to make important im 
provements. This will call for $1,000,000, and the securi- 
ties that the company proposes to offer to its stockhold- 
ers have been underwritten by a bankers’ syndicate. 
About a year ago the company authorized an issue of 
$1,000,000 equipment sinking fund 5 per cent. bonds, but 
none of the issue has been sold. About two-thirds of the 
bonds will be used in the present operation, together 
with a small amount of preferred stock. The interest 
charges of the company will be reduced, as the annual 
interest charge on the equipment bonds to be issued is 
less than is now paid on the floating debt and car trusts 
which will be taken up. 


North Carolina.—Further argument before R. M. 
Douglass, Master in Chancery of the Federal Court, was 
heard at Greensboro, N. C., a few days ago, in the suit by 
which the private stockholders are endeavoring to pre- 
vent the surrendering of the road’s exemption from taxa- 
tion as is guaranteed in its charter. The road, whicl 
extends from Goldsboro to Charlotte, is now operated ai 
a division of the Southern Railway, under a lease. It is 
principally owned by the State of North Carolina, and 
the fight is between the private stockholders and the 
State’s directors, who desire to surrender the exemption, 
as all other roads in that State similarly situated have 
recently done, so that the State can collect taxes on the 
property for the year 1894. 


Roanoke & Southern.—This road, extending from 
Roanoke, Va., to Winston, N. C., and now operated 
under a lease by the Norfolk & Western, will probably 
soon be reorganized independent of the Norfolk & 
Western. That company having defaulted on the in- 
terest, the bondholders are taking steps to form an inde- 
pendent commitee. Three-fourths of the bonds have al- 
ready been deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co., of 
Baltimore, and no bonds will be received after May 1. 


St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern.—The railroad 
company has extended the $2,500,000 first mortgage seven 
per cent. bonds of the Arkansas branch, which mature 
June 1, 1895, until June 1, 1935, at the rate of five per cent. 
a year. 

Tenne-see & Coosa.—Judge Bruce, of the Alabama 
State Court at Montgomery, has appointed ex-Chan- 
cellor Charles Turner temporary Receiver of the Ten- 
nessee & Coosa extension of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroad Company. This is a road in Ala- 
bama between Gadsden and Guntersville, Ala., on the 
Tennessee River, 37 miles, operated by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis for several years. The company 
built its Huntsville extension, south of Huntsville, to 
the Tennessee River, to connect its lines with the Ten- 
nessee & Coosa. ‘ 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—Judge 
Ricks, of the United States Court at Toledo, filed an order 
confirming the sale of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & Michi- 
gan Railroad to R. C. Martin for $200,000, subject to the 
lien of the Frankfort & Southeastern Railway Company, 
which aggregates $2,864,000. The motion to confirm this 
sale was made by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Worcester, Nashua & Rochester.—The Massachu- 
setts Legislative Bill authorizing the railroad company 
to fund its floating debt up to an amount not exceeding 
$200,000 has been so amended that the company is not re- 
quired to show that the debt was created b ditions or 
improvements to its plant. The proviso that the issue 
of bonds shall be subject to the approval of the railroad 
commissioners is, however, retained in the bill, 





TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 


The first result of the establishment of the new re- 
frigerator car service, the Fruit Growers’ Express, from 
San Francisco to Chicago and New York, operated by 
the Armours, is a reduction in the refrigerating charge 
from $125 a car to $90 from San Francisco to Chicago. 
and from $175 to $125 from San Francisco to New York. 
The new company announces that it is prepared to 
furnish all the cars that are needed, and it is reported 
that it now has available some 400 cars. The impression 
is that the Southern Pacific is quite friendly toif not in- 
terested in the new line. 

The injunction recently granted by the United States 
Court at Atlanta, forbidding the Western & Atlantic to 
discriminate against the Seaboard Air Line, is said to 
apply only on freight originating on the Western & At- 
lantic or coming from the Seaboard Air Line destined to 
points on the Western & Atlantic. The Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, operating the Western & Atlantic, 
has issued a notice announcing that on all other freight 
—- arrangements with theSeaboard Air Line will 

e withdrawn. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., being now in- 
dependent of the Union Pacific, has made a reduction in 
rates on many important commodities from Portland to 
Spokane, which has arroused a great deal of discussion 
among the wholesale merchants on the sea coast and the 
jobbers in Spokane. The new rates are just half as 
as the rates on similar freight from St. Paul to 
Spokane, and, it is said, will interfere with much of the 
jobbing trade of the latter city. The Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific have made rates from Seattle and 
Tacoma to meet the new rates from Portland. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, April 24, 1895. 

Traffic by the lake is enero to move in small 
quantities, but the season can hardly be called open as 
yet. The greater number of vessels of the winter grain 
fleet will not get away from this port much before May 
1. The estimated carryings of the fleet are 3,428,000 
bush. of wheat, 3,047,000 bush. corn, 1,446,000 bush. oats, 
and 115,090 bush. barley. h 

Central traffic lines have again, theoretically at least, 
restored eastbound rates on all classes. It is hard to 
see any particular change in the eastbound situation, 
and no one professes toregard the advanced rates as 
likely to be maintained longer than until the navigation 
season is really opened. ; 

Western passenger officials are still hopeful of being 
able to put their new association firmly on its feet before 
long. The main question is whether to form one asso- 
ciation covering the entire territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River, or, as has heretofore been done, divide the 
territory at the Missouri River. The attempt to form 
one association has been boson ay yan A abandoned, and 
the committees are now at work formulating plans for 
two associations. 

The Rock Island and the St. Paul roads have removed 
their city ticket offices to their new location, in the Mar- 
quette Building, corner of Dearborn and Adams streets. 

Freight matters west of Chicago are in about the same 
shape as aweek ago. No open rupture has occurred, and 
the association officials are bending all their energies 
toward keeping the dissatisfied roads quiet until the ex- 
ecutive committee can be convened, which will be as 
soon as the Missouri Pacific representative is able to 
attend. The present freight movement does not offer 
any encouragement, and the officials have arrived at the 
conclusion that no material increase in the movement 
need be expected until the new crops begin to move. 

The Chicago Great Western has — to the St. 
Paul division of the western clearing house for a larger 
proportion of immigrant traffic. The committee holds 
that it is a question which must be brought before the 
whole committee. 

Eastbound second-class passenger rates are being ma- 
nipulated at San Francisco, and the Canadian Pacific is 
complaining to the Chairman of the Western Trunk 
Lines Passenger Association. The manipulation con- 
sists of the payment of commissions $2 in excess of the 
agreed rates. The practice appears to be quite general, 
however, and no remedy is at present apparent. 

An attempt was made last week to include Colorado 
business in the agreement for a division under a percent 
age arrangement. It was not successful, however, the 
most of the roads being unwilling to enter into any new 
agreement while the present arrangement was so uncer 
tain of being made efficient. The Missouri Pacific’s re- 
fusal to agree to the latest revision of percentages seems 
to indicate that it will be useless to continue the agree- 
ment much longer. . 

The merchants and the railroads are getting by the 
ears again over rates to interior Illinois points. The 
Railroad Commissioners have submitted a report to the 
Governor recommending various changes in classifica- 
tions, which the railroads say make larger reductions 
than were agreed to between them and the shippers at 
the conference. It is charged that there are some 500 re- 
ductions which were not agreed to by the railroads, and 
the latter think these were instigated by the merchants; 
this leads to a question of breach of faith, which may 
»ossibly undo all the good that has been accomplished 
i the recent conferences. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the week 
ending April 20, amounted to 61,004 tons, against 55,711 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 5,293 tons, 
and against 80,451 tons for the corresponding week last 
The proportions carried by each road were: 


























year. 
WEEK WEEK 
TO APRIL 20. TO APRIL 13, 
Roads. 

Tons, p.c Tons. | p.c 
Michigan Central........... 13.018 21.4 12,134 21.9 
abash....... RAG OE A 74 10.1 2.935 5.3 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.} 6,196 10.1 5,346 9.6 
Pitts.,Ft. Wayne & Chicago| 9,214 15.1 7,085 12.7 
Pitts..Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.| 5.58) 9.2 4,948 89 
Baltimore & Ohio...... eiecet, Saeeiaee 3.5 2,030 13.6 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....| 4,998 8.2 8,710 15.6 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis; 4,081 6.7 3.779 6.8 
Chicago & Erie...... ...-- | 7363 | 13-7 | 7,381 | 13.2 
C., ¢., C. & St. Louis...... 1,256 2.0 1,363 2.4 
i eit iosonae | 61,004 | 100.0 | 55,711 | 100.0 








Of the above shipments 6,883 tons were flour, 28,244 
tons grain and mill stuff, 8,602 tons cured meats, 6,797 
tons dressed beef, 1,177 tons butter, 1,347 tons hides and 
6.748 tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines ‘carried 
38.2 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 24.3 per cent.; 
lake lines took 80,451 tons. 


‘| 
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